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To help meet 


tomorrow's power demands 


New General Electric 
design can double 
generator rating without 
appreciable size increase 


One of the most advanced generators ever de. 
signed and built went into commercial operatioy 
in 1956 in the Eastlake Plant of The Clevelan( 
Electric Illuminating Company. This 260,000: 
kva, 30-psig generator is the world’s first larg 
generator with liquid-cooled stator windings. 


THIS NEW TECHNIQUE is the most effective 
method of cooling yet devised. The liquid, whict 
circulates right through the copper current 
carrying conductors, removes sixteen times 4 
much heat as could be removed through norma 
ground insulation with the same copper tem 
perature. Efficient removal of heat by this con 
ductor-cooling method for stator windings, com 
bined with improved rotor designs, means 

generator’s rating may soon be doubled withou 


appreciable increase in physical size. 


SIGNIFICANT SAVINGS in power plant construc 
tion costs are possible with units of higher rating 
since more power can be produced in the sami 
amount of floor space. In addition, generator 
with larger capacities can be built and installe 
despite limitations on size imposed by shippi 


restrictions. 


RATINGS AS HIGH AS 500,000 KVA, withoi ¢ sul 
stantially increased physical size over | eset 
large generators, are now possible because f thi 
new General Electric development. For moj 
information write for GER-1231, “Liquid Cooji@low 
ing of Turbine-Generator Stator Winc:ngs, 
World's first large generator with liquid-cooled stator Large Steam Turbine-Generator Depar' meni 


windings shown prior to shipment to The Cleveland Y 
Electric Illuminating Company's Eastlake Plant. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, New = 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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| Advanced BeW Engineering in 
New Radiant Reheat Boiler Helps Produce 


More Low Cost Power 
for Oklahoma 


A B&W Radiant Reheat Boiler, burning natural 
gas, has gone on the line at the Riverbank Station 
of Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company at Mus- 
kogee. It is equipped with fifteen of the largest 
gas spud burners ever manufactured by B&W, 
and is designed for future conversion to coal- 
burning. 

Among Design Features assuring increased station 
generating efficiency with this boiler is the recir- 
culation of gas for steam temperature control. 
The gas is introduced without interference with 
the combustion process. Recirculation of a por- 
tion of the flue gas in a boiler makes it possible 


AIR HEATER 


to obtain the desired steam temperature at speq 
fied fractions of full load—an important requi 
ment for top turbine performance. 


Natural Circulation is made possible by B& 
Cyclone Steam Separators. This brings abo 
really important savings in operating and maint 
nance costs. B&W’s steam separating system i 
sures high purity steam for the turbine and kee 
the turbine on the line for longer periods betwee 
cleanings. Higher turbine efficiency is consis 
ently maintained. 


These B&W engineering advances, plus prové 
high availability, are major reasons why Okl 
homa Gas & Electric has on order two mo 
units similar to the new Riverbank boiler. Oth 
B&W Boilers already are at Mustang Statio 
Oklahoma City; Horse Shoe Lake Station, Harra 
and Arbuckle Station, Sulphur. 


Important to Oklahoma Gas & Electric and its eng 
neers, in selecting B&W Boilers, was the friend 
service and excellent engineering so close 
hand from the nearby link in a national chain 
plants and engineers. Progressive electric co 
panies and their consulting engineers know th 
nearly a century of steam generating experiend 
supports B&W research, development, enginee 
ing, and design. This pool of knowledge is avai 
able to you, to help you meet your central statio 
requirements. The Babcock & Wilcox Compan 
Boiler Division, 161 East 42nd Street, New Yo 
17, New York. 


BOILER 
DIVISION 


B&W Radiant Reheat Boiler at Oklahoma Gas & Electric Compan 
Riverbank Station. Steam capacity is 1,200,000 Ibs per hr. Boiler d 
sign pressure is 2150 psi. Steam pressure is 1935 psi at superheat 
outlet and temperature is 1005F with reheat to 1005F. Sargent 
Lundy, Chicago, Consulting Engineers. 





with the Codlitors 


ere stubborn problem of inflation, 
which scholarly historians have 
traced all the way back to the Roman 
Caesars and beyond that, is likely to re- 
main with us as long as the law of supply 
and demand continues to operate. The oc- 
casional lack of balance between rapidly 
increasing demand for goods and services 
in short supply inevitably pushes up price 
levels in any free economy. It also pushes 
them up in controlled economies through 
the subterfuge of black market operations. 


One of the interesting and puzzling as- 
pects of this age-old problem is the per- 
sistent idea among some economists, re- 
formers, political leaders, and others that 
prices can somehow be stabilized indefi- 
nitely by man-made laws and regulations. 
The controversy between the use of a cost 
rate base and a fair value rate base, which 
has bedeviled public utility regulation al- 
most since its inception in the United 
States, is only one aspect of this broader 
and continuous conflict between supply 
and demand during periods of unbalanced 
economy which we call inflation. 


ADMITTING all the advantages of con- 
venience and mathematical certainty 
which the original cost formula gives in 
terms of fixed dollars, the blunt fact re- 


CHARLES *%. ROBINSON 


Harris & Ewing 
FREDERICK W. LANGBEIN 


mains that if there is an inflationary move- 
ment drastic enough and sufficiently pro- 
longed, a rigid cost base simply will not 
work satisfactorily. On the other hand, 
during periods of relative stability (or 
more gradual or so-called “creeping infla- 
tion’) the cost base seems to work out 
all right with occasional adjustments 
through the return allowance. 


awed so often, however, there is need 
for a periodical examination or eval- 
uation of regulation along these lines. 
We have such a re-examination in this 
article, under the challenging title “Fair 
Value Revisited,” by CHARLEs K. Rosrn- 
son, well-known public utility attorney of 
Pittsburgh. He concludes that there is a 
basic and erroneous assumption which lies 
in the use of a system of strict accounting 
for the rate-fixing process which rests 
upon an unrealistic and false premise of a 
constant unchangeable dollar. 


Mr. Rosinson is a graduate of Har- 
vard Law School who has spent many 
years of rate case practice on behalf of 
public authorities as well as public utility 
companies. Between 1907 and 1927 he 
handled valuation and rate matters for the 
city of Pittsburgh and other municipali- 
ties. After 1927 he handled such matters 
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The accuracy and time-proven minimum maintenance 


of Sprague Gas Meters are worth your consideration. 








THE METER COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 4, CONN. 
BRANCHES: DAVENPORT, IOWA HOUSTON 3, TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES 23, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO 12, CALIF. 












for the Philadelphia Company and its 
affiliates, the Duquesne Light Company 
and Equitable Gas Company, and the 
Pittsburgh Railways Company. In more 
recent years he has been chiefly active in 
representing utility companies in rate pro- 
ceedings before the state commissions of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia and the 
Federal Power Commission. 


? the article appearing on page 515, 
Henry G. Scumipt, president of The 
North American Coal Corporation, tells 
about the shift of alumina reduction plants 
to coal mine-mouth plants. The swing of 
such major industry into the Ohio valley 
is of considerable importance. This author 
believes the Ohio valley development in 
aluminum and chemicals augurs well for 
the future. 









_ many other telephone career men— 
and women—FREDERICK W. LANG- 
BEIN has known no other employer than 
the Bell system. Born in New York, he 
went to work for the New York Tele- 
phone Company in 1924, starting in the 
commercial department. Under “Mother 
Bell's” general policy of moving people 
around, for experience and growth, he 
worked on various assignments until, in 
1942, he transferred to Washington, D. C., 
with the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Company, covering the nation’s 
capital and suburban areas in Virginia 
and Maryland. 






GEORGE W. PEAK 


PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 















HENRY G. SCHMIDT 


LANGBEIN’S news service experience, 
the basis of his article (beginning on page 
520), entitled “Sharpening the Utility 
Nose for News,” began when in 1953 he 
was assigned the job of familiarizing the 
public, and also emplovees, with the work- 
ings of the new Centralized Automatic 
Message Accounting system (CAMA), 
which called for new telephone habits in 
subscribers, due to dialing a wide range of 
numbers formerly reached with operator 
assistance. The interest acquired in news 
led to his appointment as manager of the 
C&P news service covering Washington 
and its Virginia and Maryland suburbs. 


x =) he we 
* * * * 


I our “What Others Think” depart- 
ment, beginning on page 547, we have 
an interesting survey of company organi- 
zation practices in the electric utility in- 
dustry. The author is GEorGE W. PEAK, 
director of organization planning for the 
Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc. 
He was formerly with the firm of Griffen- 
hagen & Associates, consultants in man- 
agement, and before that was engaged in 
teaching and economic research activities. 
Mr. PEAK was educated at the University 
of Kentucky (BS, ’34) and the University 
of Denver (MS, ’41). 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out April 25th. 


A, Chili 
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Dodge T700 Dodge P300 Dodge 600 
Tandem Forward-Control with Van Body 


Special bodies fit readily Dodge 500 
on any Dodge chassis Stake with Beverage Body 


most POWER OF THE 
42 LOW-PRICED 3 


. .. In every weight class 
Dodge Power Giants give you an extra bonus of power. 

From 204-hp. pick-ups to 232-hp. tandems, Dodge V-8’s outpower the ‘‘other two” 
by as much as 31%. This extra power reduces engine strain, saves wear. What's 
more, Dodge engines, both V-8’s and 6’s deliver full power on regular gas. 

Dodge hauls more payload, too . . . up to one-third more. And Dodge offers 
major advantages in driving ease, cab comfort and prestige-building good looks. 
See for yourself. Your Dodge dealer has a Power Giant to meet every trucking need. 








Dodge C.0.E. 700 Dodge 100 
Tractor Panel 


Collect Your Extra Dividends 


April is Extra-Dividend Month 


Get extra dividends in power, extra dividends in pay- 
load, extra dividends in performance . . . plus a spe- 
cial extra-dividend deal on a new Dodge Power Giant. 


DODGE TRUCKS om me ronwano won S> 




















Com Ing IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


(April 25, 1957, issue) 
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COMES A BIG WIND AND PEOPLE WILL LISTEN 


According to this author, James H. Collins, contributor of many articles on utility 
business relations, it seems to take a hurricane or something similarly spectacular to 
arouse interest and create an audience for public education on the relative merits 
and economy of overhead versus underground utility line construction. Both the electric 
utilities and the telephone utilities have had to weather considerable criticism for 
not burying lines. This is especially true where the ''big blow" knocks down and out 
of service a considerable amount of customer lines. By way of contrast, it is noteworthy 
that as long as service is uninterrupted, the customer, public, and the press are not 
much interested in two facts of life important to both telephone and electric utility 
companies. These are overhead systems and city trees. Mr. Collins sees in these pe- 
riodic upheavals of public opinion, which coincide, on the East coast at least, with 
the hurricane season, an opportunity to let the consuming public in on the problems 


pro and con. 


THE RAILS SHIFT TO "PIGGYBACK" 


A more efficient use of railroad and highway transportation facilities is resulting 
from continued expansion of trailer-on-flatcar operations, commonly called ''piggy- 
back.’ Offering better service for shippers and added revenues for the railroads, 
piggyback could have far-reaching effects on rates, costs, and our whole system of 
distribution. The author, John T. Collier, has been a student of transportation problems 
for many years and has written extensively on industrial subjects. He is now an official 
in the federal government. 


WHY UTILITIES MUST ADVERTISE 


Nobody in the public utility business, or for that matter in the regulatory business, 
has failed to hear the question often asked as to why a public utility should advertise. 
After all, the utility company has a service area monopoly which means no competition 
of the same kind in the same place, so there is nowhere else for the customers to 
go to get service. So, why is it necessary for the utilities to promote business which 
they are bound to get anyhow? James M. Stafford, Jr., director of advertising and 
publicity, Kansas City Power & Light Company, explains in this article the various 
objectives accomplished by utility advertising, some of which are quite necessary 
and important from the standpoint of good operations. Utility employees and pro- 
spective employees, as well as customers, can most effectively be reached for purposes 
of passing along essential information through the medium of paid advertising. 


* 


Al SO... Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 


mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington 
gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, com- 
panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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L.xpansion financing costs more — 
rates can pay the increase... 


... if rates are realistically upped to bear higher interest, utilities must offer 
to get new money for sorely needed expansion. Public service commissions* 
realize the increased cost of new financing and will listen to applications for 
rate increases with this as one of the bases. BUT, to be sure all facts and figures 
will stand scrutiny, accurate RATE ANALYSES covering company experience 
over a sufficient period of time are a MUST. 





















With this exclusive machine R & S can provide 
MONTH-BY-MONTH bill analyses of the utmost 
dependability—and produce them faster and at lower 
cost than any other method! 

The whole story of this outstanding utility com- 
pany service is in a booklet called, “THE ONE STEP 
METHOD OF BILL ANALYSIS.” Write Dept P-4 
for a free copy—DO IT TODAY! 





® 


“Your key to better figures since 1911” 





RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. 
| 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


*PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS know and respect R & S analyses—they have figured prominently in hundreds of rate ca 
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“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 
—MONTAIGNE 





James F. Oates, JR. “The indispensable ingredient of business is the in- 
Chairman of the board, The Peoples dividual human being, and it is always interesting to 
Gas Light and Coke Company. hear about ‘Our Company’s’ experience with the out- 
standing group of men and women which make up its 
staff.” 
¥ 


EpIroRIAL STATEMENT “The evidence is that individual initiative decreases 
The Wall Street Journal. as government initiative increases; that private spend- 
ing goes down as government spending goes up; that 
individual liberties decline in proportion to the areas 

government takes over.” 


> 


Roy Gipson “Our industry enjoys the enviable and somewhat 
President, Hartford Electric unique position of having to work hard, year in and year 
Light Company. . out, to stay ahead of growing demands for service. All 
of us can take pride in this; the public would not keep 
coming back for more if we were not doing a good job. 
We have every reason to look to the future with confi- 

dence.” 


¥ 


Louis M. HACKER “We area profligate country—lightly squandering our 

Dean, School of General Studies, natural resources, our public funds, and our human 
Columbia University, New York, talents. I suspect, in the long run, that the last named 
New York. is the greatest crime of all, for our technical superiority 

and our ultimate triumph over world Communism will 

be based on the quality of the man power we have at our 


command.” 
RB 


JaMEs O. EastTLAND “Creeping Socialism and the totalitarian concentra- 
U. S. Senator from Mississip pi. tion of power in the federal government must be stopped. 
The powers reserved to the sovereign states and the peo- 
ple must be reasserted. The country must be reawak- 
ened to the immortal principle of Anglo-Saxon freedom 
that man is destined to be the master rather than the 
servant of the state.” 


¥ 


HERBERT HoovER “In the whole world of ideas the most beneficent and 
Former President of the dynamic force since the dawn of history has been man’s 
United States. quest and vigil for freedom. . . . the real dawn of free- 
dom came when, after the Middle Ages, our founding 
fathers recovered the tablets of the rights of free men. 
They added to the text of those ancient tablets. Their 
genius provided safeguards for their preservation. Our 
forefathers established the principles of freedom so 
firmly that despite occasional stumblings, this Republic 
has had a longer life, and a prosperity for its people 
unmatched by any other nation in history. That turning 
of the pages of history was the fulfillment of God’s pur- 
pose that the mind, spirit, and enterprise of men should 
be free. It gave courage and hope not alone to our peo- 
ple. It lighted an illuminating flame to guide all the 
waiting and anxious men and women of the earth.” 
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Captain John Paul Jones: 


To the Countess of Selkirk, in 1778, Paul Jones 
wrote ‘‘.. . I am ambitious of your esteem and 
friendship, and would do anything, consistent 
with my duty, to merit it.” 

After his men of the ‘Ranger’? had com- 
mandeered the Selkirk’s silver, Jones had pri- 
vately promised to return it. Buying it from 
his crew for 140 English pounds, he returned 
the silver to the Countess in 1784. The Captain 
kept his word and won her lifelong esteem. 


For more than a century, Kerite has been 
ambitious of your esteem—by building the 
most lasting cable yet known. And more than 
three generations of Kerite craftsmen have 
given of their inherited skill and craftsmanship 
to assure the long life and service of Kerite 
Cable. The Kerite Cable Company takes pride 
in the fact that their product is chosen by 
buyers of integrity to safeguard installations 
around the world. 


The value and service life of a product can be no greater than the integrity and craftsmanship of its maker. 


KERITE CABLE 


THE KERITE COMPANY—30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Offices also at 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 582 Market St., San Francisco; 
3901 San Fernando Rd., Glendale 4, Calif.; 31 St. James Ave., Boston; 
4101 San Jacinto, Houston 4, Texas; 1010 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio; 


Founded 1854 








29 West Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 












NEW UTILITY STATIONS, C-E EQUIPPED 


Includes only new stations on new sites placed 
in operation since JANUARY 1, 1950. 


LAKE CATHERINE 
| HUTCHISON 
YATES 


DUNKIRK 
TITUS 
LEE 
CONTRA COSTA 


HAWTHORN 


JOHNSONVILLE 


DANSKAMMER 
BECKJORD A ION 
HIGHGROVE S] a 


PLANT X 
BLACK DOG 
ALBANY 
JOPPA 
MERAMEC 
PORTSMOUTH 
LAKE CREEK 
ETIWANDA 
AURORA 
HENNEPIN 
EASTLAKE 
OAK CREEK 
SUWANNEE RIVER 
URQUHART 
KINGSTON 
SANDOW 





MULLERGREN 
BARRY 
NORTH OMAHA 
WILMINGTON 
CARBON 
SAGUARO 
MORRO BAY 
VERMILION 


[oo lel 
JOHN SEVIER Kani | 
COLLIN VU 
MILLIKEN ul) ba: 
GALLATIN 


BARRETT 





MITCHELL 





“cr DEAN H. MITCHELL 
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THE C-E UNIT SHOWN AT LEFT is 
in service at the Dean H. Mitchell 
tion. Second and third units of the 
design have been ordered. This} 
is of the controlled circulation, r0 
reheat type with a divided fu 
arrangement. The reheater sectit 
located between the primary and 
ondary superheater surfaces anj 
economizer section is located belo 
rear superheater surface. Regene 
type air heaters follow the econo 
surface. The unit is designed to 
138,100 kw turbine-generator op 
ing at a throttle pressure of 180) 
with a primary steam: temperat 
1000 F, reheated to 1000 F. 
ized coal firing is employed, using 
mills and tilting, tangential bu 
Natural gas can also be used an 
vision is made for future use of 
desired. 
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The Dean H. Mitchell Station joined the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Company’s 
system in December, 1956, when Unit No. 4 
(first in this station) was placed in service. 
By 1959 the plant is scheduled to have 3 
l 
T 


nits in operation and will add 390,000 kw 
> the system’s total capacity. It will repre- 
sent the largest single power source in the 
ompany’s network. Sargent and Lundy, Inc., 
e the consulting engineers. 
Situated in Gary, Indiana, the Dean 
Mitchell Station helps to serve an area of 
2,000 square miles in which residential 
cemand and the needs of steel and heavy 
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manufacturing industries have grown at a 
rapid rate ... and show promise cf even 
faster growth in the future. An increase of 
90% in system load is projected for the 
period from 1951 to 1959. The Mitchell plant 
will supply this increase. And the plant-site 
anticipates further expansion. It may even- 
tually accommodate three additional units. 

Unit No. 4 and the two units now on order 
are of identical design. Each turbine-genera- 
tor will be served by a C-E Controlled Circu- 
lation Boiler of the Radiant Reheat type. A 
cross-sectional elevation and a brief descrip- 
tion of this boiler appear on the opposite page. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


STEAM GENERATING UNITS; NUCLEAR REACTORS; PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; 
PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; SOIL PIPE 











ENRICO FERMI ATOMIC POWER PLANT 


100,000 Kw Capacity 
Under Construction Near Monroe, Michigan 
by 
POWER REACTOR DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
and 
THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 
Architect-Engineer for the Reactor Plant 

















COMMONWEALTH SERVICES INC. 


New York, N. Y. Jackson, Mich. Washington, D. C. Houston, Tex. 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


oe 
COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES ING] 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Commonwealth Professional Engineering Organizatior i S 











metal buildings 


PROVIDE COMPLETE 
WEATHER-TIGHT PROTECTION 





Parkersburg metal buildings with unique weather-sealed 
joints are the practical answer to quick expansion problems. 
Parkersburg buildings are pre-engineered for easy assembly 
into attractive, rugged, maintenance-free buildings right on 
the construction site. These top-quality units can be enlarged 
or moved to meet changing space requirements. 
_The secret is in _ From tool sheds to large factory buildings Parkersburg 
unique “seven-fold" joint! installations are saving and serving in hundreds of different 
ways right across the board in industrial and commercial 
applications. It will pay you to look into this modern, low-cost 
way to provide additional facilities. Write to Department C-1. 


60 Years of Successful Service! 
THE PARKERSBURG RIG & REEL COMPANY 


Division of Parkersburg-Aetna Corporation 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


This panel lock- 

ing arrangement pro- 

vides a true weather- 

tight seal in a rigid joint. All 

Parkersburg metal buildings Factory Locations: 

employ this feature as proof Parkersburg, West Virginia 
against driving rain, dust, snow, meroy, BUILDING 


: V Po Ohio - 
and high winds. Coffeyville, Kansas i 
Houston, Texas 


Building Division Sales Offices: 
Dallas, Atlanta, New York, OIVISION 
Chicago, Parkersburg 
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Dn iISE IN THE WAYS OF METAL BUILDINGS” 





























Why fine new power 
plants everywhere 
have Q-Panel Walls 


Builders of new power plants in all parts of the country 
have specified Q-Panel walls for the following very good 
reasons: 1. Q-Panels are permanent, dry and noncom- 
bustible, yet may be demounted and re-erected elsewhere 
to keep pace with expansion programs. 2. Q-Panels are 
light in weight, thus reducing the cost of framing and 
foundations. 3. Q-Panels have high insulation value. . . 
superior to a 12” masonry wall. 4. Q-Panels are quickly 
installed because they are hung, not piled up. An acre of 
wall has been hung in 3 days. For more good reasons for 
using Q-Panel construction, use the coupon below and 
write for literature. 


Robertson 


Q-Panels 


H. H. Robertson Company 
2424 FARMERS BANK BLDG. ° PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Offices in Principal Cities 





La, 

Q-Panel walls grace the new Elrama P 
Plant (above) near Pittsburgh. It was deg 
by Duquesne Light Company’s Engine 
and Construction Department. The D 
Corporation was General Contractor. 




















Q-Panel walls (above) go up quickly i 
any weather because they are dry and 
hung in place, not piled up. 


More than 32,000 sq. ft. of Q-Panels were 
to enclose the impressive Hawthorn Sj 
Electric Station (left) of the Kansas City, 
souri, Power and Light Company. Ebasco 
vices, Inc., designed and built the plent. 


Please send a free copy of your Q-Panel Cataleg. 
NAME 
FIRM 


ADDRESS 
PUFI 
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... The appropriate power 
for your expanding program 


Send for our 
tive booklet, 


“Pioneering New 
izons” of these 
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Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


231 South La Salle Street + Chicago, Illinois 
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Help yourself, Mr. Executive, 
...to the perfect place to grow 


In America’s rich Industrial Heartland—Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

West Virginia, Kentucky, New York, Virginia and Maryland— 

there’s natural gas in abundance to help you produce better—for UNITED FUEL GAS COMPANY 
Amere Gas Utilities Company 


less. It’s a precision tool, an economical fuel, and one of nature’s Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 
Centra! Kentucky Natural Gas Company 


most versatile raw materials. Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 


Add these other advantages . . . Markets, Materials, Labor, * COLUMBUS GROUP COMPANIES 
99 NORTH FRONT STREET, COLUMBUS 15, 


Transportation, Reasonable Taxes . . . and you will see why it’s THE OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY 


The Perfect Place To Grow. Natural Gas Companiy of West Virginia 
* PITTSBURGH GROUP COMPANIES 


808 UNION TRUST BUILDING, PITTSBURGH I} 


THE MANUFACTURERS LIGHT AND HEA! COM 

Binghamton Gas Works 

Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company 
The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 


Home Gas Company 


120 EAST 41ST STREET* NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Thursday—11 


American Welding Society 
ends 3-day welding show, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friday—12 


Maryland Utilities Associa- 

tion begins annual spring 

business conference, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Saturday—13 


American Water Works 
Association, California Sec- 
tion, will hold meeting, 
Santa Monica, Cal. Apr. 
27. Advance notice. 


Sunday—14 


Southern Gas Association 
will hold annual convention, 
New Orleans, La. Apr. 29- 
May 1. Advance notice. 


© 





Monday—15 


Annual Conference for 

Protective Relay Engineers 

begins, A&M College of 

Texas, College Station, 
Tex. 


Tuesday—16 


Petroleum Industry Elec- 

trical Association and Pe- 

troleum Electric Supply As- 

sociation begin annual con- 

vention and exhibit, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


Wednesday—17 


Ohio Independent Tele- 

phone Association ends 2- 

day annual convention, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Thursday—18 


Southwestern Gas Meas- 
urement Short Course ends, 
Norman, Okla. 





Friday—19 


ericaon Water Works 

ciation, Pacific North- 

Section, will hold an- 

meeting, Tacoma, 

h. May 2-4. Advance 
notice. 


Saturday—20 


Air Conditioning and Re- 
frigeration Institute will 
hold annual meeting, Hot 
Springs, Va. May 5-8. Ad- 


vance notice. 


Sunday—21 


Rocky Mountain Electrical 
League begins spring con- 
ference, Denver, Colo. 


g 


Monday—22 


American Ceramic Society 

will hold annual meeting, 

Dallas, Tex. May 5-9. Ad- 
vance notice. 





Tuesday—23 


nntial Conference on 
‘le tric Heating begins, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





Wednesday—24 


Natural Gasoline Associa- 

tion of America begins an- 

nual convention, Houston, 
Tex. 





Thursday—25 


Indiana Gas Association be- 
gins annual meeting, French 
Lick, Ind. 





Friday—26 


Institute of Radio Engi- 

neers begins annual tech- 

nical conference on televi- 
sion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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y, Tennessee Conservation Department 
Photo by Paul A. Moore 


Hydro in the Cumberland Watershed 


Center Hill project (Army Engineers) on the Caney Fork river, Tennessee. 
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Fair Value Revisited 


Is there a basic and erroneous assumption which lies 

in the use of a system of strict accounting for the rate- 

fixing process which rests upon an unrealistic and false 

premise of a constant, unchangeable dollar? Here is 

a challenging analysis of recent trends in commission- 
made and court-made law. 


By CHARLES K. ROBINSON* 


74 HEN the mariner has been 
tossed for many days in thick 
weather . he naturally 

avails himself . . . of the earliest glance 

at the sun . . . to ascertain how far the 
elements have driven him from his true 
course.””! 

The earth has its seasons, produced by 
its slant toward the sun, and, likewise, the 
regulation of utilities has had its seasons, 
produced both by the economic patterns 


; * Attorney, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. For addi- 
tional personal note, see “Pages with the Editors.” 
1 Webster’s reply to Hayne. 


and the political trends of the times. 

It is the legal duty of the legislature to 
fix utility rates for the future. This was 
the early procedure, but experience dem- 
onstrated the necessity for an agent to 
function for the legislature. This resulted 
in the creation of our public utility com- 
missions which began about the start of 
this century and now exist in every state 
in the Union. Since “legislative power 
cannot be delegated,” it follows that the 


‘act must definitely identify the principles 


of regulation and the appropriate stand- 
ards. 
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essed two focal points of regu- 
lation have been adopted; namely, the 
“rate base” and the “rate of return” there- 
on. 

Volumes have been written on how to 
determine these two points. 

Today two quite different rate bases vie 
for consideration : 


(a) the original cost rate base, de- 
termined solely by the original cost of 
the used and useful physical property 
(when first devoted to public use), less 
accrued depreciation; and 

(b) the fair value rate base, in which 
all relevant factors are considered, in- 
cluding present price levels and prob- 
able trends. 


But the determination of these two 
points is just a basic beginning since 
there is nothing static about a utility plant 
or its services. Both are rapidly changed 
by growth, by obsolescence, and by tech- 
nological advances. Behind these problems 
also lie the difficult ones of the effects of 
inflation—the change in the buying power 
of money—and the increases in operating 
expenses. Then there are the ever-increas- 
ing taxes which are an inescapable operat- 
ing cost. 

Let us take a look at three leading cases 
to see how the patterns of regulation have 
changed during the last sixty years. 


Patterns of Regulation (1898-1957) 


HREE decisions of the Supreme Court 

of the United States stand out as 
landmark cases: Smyth v. Ames (1898) 
169 US 466; McCardle v. Indianapolis 
Water Co. (1926) 272 US 400, PUR- 
1927A 15; and Federal Power Commis- 
sion v. Hope Nat. Gas Co. (1944) 320 
US 591, 51 PUR NS 193. 
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In each case the economic and political 
backgrounds had great influence. 


“The Fair Value” Concept 


MYTH v. AMES came before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States fol- 
lowing the depression of 1894. It laid 
down the “fair value” rule; i.e., that all 
relevant elements which might affect the 
rate base must be considered. Counsel for 
the public interests, of whom William 
Jennings Bryan was one, contended for 
present prices. They happened to be lower 
than the original costs. However, the 
court sustained “fair value,” which re- 
quires appropriate consideration of both 
present prices and original cost. 
The court also sustained the principle 
of “fair value” on constitutional grounds. 
The court said (169 US at pp. 526, 546): 


A state enactment .. . that will not 
admit of the carrier earning such com- 
pensation as under all the circumstances 
is just to it and to the public, would 
deprive such carrier of its property 
without due process of law .. . and 
would therefore be repugnant to the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. ... 

We hold, however, that the basis of 
all calculations . . . must be the fair 
value of the property being used by it 
for the convenience of the public. 


Further Development of Fair Value 
Concept in the 1920's 


-anctaprns World War I and the long 

steady rise of prices which began dur- 
ing the war, the case of Indianapolis 
Water Company came before the Supreme 
Court in 1926. There was the belief— 
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quite generally shared at that time—that 
we were on a new plateau of prices which 
would fairly well identify price levels of 
the years ahead. The court said (PUR- 
1927A at pp. 25, 36): 


. . The high level of prices and 
wages prevailing in 1922 and 1923 
should be taken into account in finding 
value as of January 1, 1924, and in the 
years immediately following. .. . 


* * *« 


When a court declares that the rate 
base shall be the value, instead of the 
historical cost or the amount prudently 
invested in the enterprise, it selects the 
standard for measuring the property on 
which compensation is to be paid... . 


At that time and for several years there- 
after rate bases came quite close to esti- 
mates of reproduction cost. 


Origin and Adoption of the Present 
Concept of Original Cost 


HE concept of a permanent plateau of 

prices was rudely shaken in the early 
1930’s by the depression, and associated 
with that problem was the growing con- 
viction that there had been financial pyra- 
miding and unwarranted manipulations of 
interrelated companies. Some of these 


q 


€ 


combinations and consolidations of utility 
companies had been built up on the wildest 
dreams of future growth and earnings, 
and fantastic values were often placed on 
these assumptions. 


the empires of the Insulls and the Hop- 

sons were beginning to totter as the 
mirage of future earnings disappeared, 
and the New Deal swept into the situa- 
tion, destined to attack from every quar- 
ter and without quarter. It not only en- 
acted legislation to regulate and control 
rates but every aspect of utility activities, 
including finances and mergers. The regu- 
lation of securities had already been pro- 
vided for. These considerations led to the 
passage of the new Federal Power Act 
and the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act—with its death sentence to holding 
companies—and later to the Natural Gas 
Act of June 21, 1938. The write-ups (re- 
valuations) which had taken place in the 
developmental period had frequently led 
to inflated financial obligations which di- 
verted earnings, and were detrimental to 
the continuing performance of the utilities’ 
obligations to the public. With the col- 
lapse of the Insull, Hopson, and other 
empires, a spirit of retaliation took over 
and became the guiding star of regulation 
—as dangerous in itself to sound utilities 


“Tr is the legal duty of the legislature to fix utility rates for 
the future. This was the early procedure, but experience demon- 
strated the necessity for an agent to function for the legisla- 


ture. This resulted in the creation of our public utility com- 
missions which began about the start of this century and now 
exist in every state in the Union. Since ‘legislative power can- 
not be delegated,’ it follows that the act must definitely identify 
the principles of regulation and the appropriate standards.” 
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and to good service as the excesses of the 
1920's. 


A GROUP of accountants with a deep 
appreciation of the importance of ac- 
counting and with a keen “sense of politi- 
cal direction” had been studying the prob- 
lems. They advanced a new system for the 
classification of accounts of public utili- 
ties which was related primarily to origi- 
nal cost. This cost was defined as “the cost 
to the person who first devoted the prop- 
erty to public service,” whether by the 
present owner or a predecessor owner. 
The Federal Power Commission took the 
leadership not only in adopting this classi- 
fication of accounts but iri supporting its 
general adoption. It was soon recognized 
that the new classifications of accounts 
might go beyond bookkeeping, and lead 
to the result that the prices so determined 
would become the rate base. That is sub- 
stantially what happened in the adminis- 
tration of the law by the Federal Power 
Commission and by the states which have 
adopted the original cost formula. 

By 1943 President Roosevelt had ap- 
pointed all but one of the justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
case of the Federal Power Commission v. 
Hope Nat. Gas Co. came before that court 
with all of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s support of the original cost concept, 
sustained by the new system of accounts 
which had already run the gauntlet of that 
court. 

The majority opinion was written 
by Justice Douglas. It, in effect, decided 
that there was no constitutional require- 
ment that consideration must be given to 
reproduction cost, or to present price lev- 
els; at least it has been so considered and 
administered. 
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HE Supreme Court in the case of 

Federal Power Commission v. Nat- 
ural Gas Pipeline Co. of America (1942) 
315 US 575, 42 PUR NS 129, 138—the 
first case to come before it under the 
Natural Gas Act—had said: 


The Constitution does not bind rate- 
making bodies to the service of any 
single formula or combination of for- 
mulas. Agencies to whom this legisla- 
tive power has been delegated are free, 
within the ambit of their statutory au- 
thority, to make the pragmatic adjust- 
ments which may be called for by par- 
ticular circumstances. .. . 


This statement was reaffirmed in the 
Hope case and it was further stated that 
“the rate-making process under the act, 
i.e., the fixing of ‘just and reasonable’ 
rates, involves a balancing of the investor 
and the consumer interests.” 

The Hope case laid down the doctrine 
of the “end result,” a vague and uncertain 
standard. It stated (51 PUR NS at p. 
201): 

... For we are of the view that the end 

result in this case cannot be condemned 

under the act as unjust and unreason- 
able from the investor or company 
viewpoint. 


With such a standard the basic concept 
of law that legislative power cannot be 
delegated in large measure comes to an 
end. Mr. Justice Jackson, in his dissent- 
ing opinion in the Hope case, makes this 
point crystal clear. At page 225 of 51 
PUR NS he states: 


... We need not be slaves to a formula 
but unless we can point out a rational 
way of reaching our conclusions they 
can only be accepted as resting on intut- 
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Equity versus Convenience in Regulation 


——o arguments against fair value are all ones of expediency, not 

ones of justice or fundamental fair treatment. It 1s obvious that 
fair value introduces certain problems of proof. There must be estimates 
of reproduction cost, and, of course, these are by necessity estimates, but 
they are estimates of the cost of a plant in existence. They are close enough 
for practical purposes, and are obviously more likely to be reasonably cor- 
rect than contractors’ estimates of a plant to be built, on which estimates 

billions of dollars have been and will be spent.” 





tion or predilection. I must admit that I 
possess no instinct by which to know 
the “reasonable” from the “unreason- 
able” in prices and must seek some 
conscious design for decision. 

The court sustains this order as rea- 
sonable, but what makes it so or what 
could possibly make it otherwise, I can- 
not learn... . 


I the vague uncertainties of the “end 

result” not only legislative standards 
with their historic interpretations largely 
disappear, but judicial review becomes 
more and more difficult, if not impossible, 
and in effect the answer is left largely to 
the judgment of the individual members 





of the commission and to the judges of 
the appellate courts. 

In the opinion of many, the so-called 
ghost of Smyth v. Ames was laid to rest 
in all those jurisdictions which did not 
have a legislative mandate to apply the 
“fair value” rule. This left only the stand- 
ard as prescribed in the act of “just and 
reasonable rates’”—admittedly an indefi- 
nite and highly flexible standard capable 
of many interpretations. One may fairly 
argue this standard does require appropri- 
ate consideration of present prices. How 
else could one meet the requirement that 
the “return to the equity owner should be 
commensurate with returns on invest- 
ments in other enterprises having corre- 
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sponding risks?” Other enterprises in- 
clude nonregulated as well as regulated, 
and they must and do give full considera- 
tion to changes in price levels. However, 
before the Federal Power Commission 
and those states which have followed the 
original cost formula, as now defined, in- 
quiry is at an end on the subject of a rate 
base, when original cost has been deter- 
mined. 


boo decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Hope case has 
had far-reaching effects and a majority 
of the states now come close to applying 
its principles in regulating utility rates. 
Today only eleven states give some effect 
to present price levels, and even in these 
states the sound comprehensive principles 
of Smyth v. Ames and the Indianapolis 
Water Company case are sometimes for- 
gotten. 

The new classification of accounts de- 
veloped by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in 1936, and originally regarded as 
merely an aid to regulation, has in effect 
become the standard and the final formula 
for regulation, both before the Federal 
Power Commission and most of the states. 

If a similar system of accounting were 
to be carried back to the original first cost, 
Manhattan Island would be entered in the 
books today at $24. 

It is an arbitrary approach which ig- 
nores the effect of inflation during the last 
sixty years. If affiliates have been involved 
the presumption of a fictitious inflation of 
value overcomes all other considerations. 

It has simplified the problems of the 
commissions and, therefore, has great 
appeal, but it is wholly unrealistic, and 
generally unfair in its basic concepts and 
applications. The ease of its determination 
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and use does not justify its adoption as 
the sole determinent of the rate base. 


Merit and Values in the Fair Value 
Rate Base 


. was pointed out in Smyth v. Ames 
that there should be a comprehensive 
and complete approach to the problem of 
rate making. It was also recognized that 
the inevitable element of change—the 
most difficult ingredient of the problem— 
existed and had to be reckoned with. 

In Los Angeles Gas & E. Corp. v. Rail- 
road Commission of California (1933) 
289 US 287, PUR1933C 229, 240-242, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
adhered strictly to the fair value rule 
stating: 

This court has repeatedly held that 
the basis of calculation is the fair value 
of the property .. . 

... We have said that “such actual cost 

will continue fairly well to measure the 

amount to be attributed to the physical 
elements of the property so long as 
there is no change in the level of appli- 

cable prices.” . . . 

... This court has repeatedly held that 

in order to determine present value, the 

cost of reproducing the property is a 

relevant fact which should have ap- 

propriate consideration. .. . 


Prior to the new classifications of ac- 
counts the highest courts of the states and 
of the United States had almost univer- 
sally stated that where there had been sub- 
stantial changes in price levels original 
cost was no longer a proper standard or 
yardstick. More recently the courts and 
the commissions seem to have largely for- 
gotten this obvious controlling fact in 
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their search for easier and quicker meth- 
ods of finding an answer. 


HE arguments against fair value are 
all ones of expediency, not ones of 
justice or fundamental fair treatment. It 
is obvious that fair value introduces cer- 
tain problems of proof. There must be 
estimates of reproduction cost, and, of 
course, these are by necessity estimates, 
but they are estimates of the cost of a 
plant in existence. They are close enough 
for practical purposes, and are obviously 
more likely to be reasonably correct than 
contractors’ estimates of a plant to be 
built, on which estimates billions of dol- 
lars have been and will be spent. 
Furthermore, with the complete book- 
keeping records now kept it is not too 
difficult or expensive to apply trended per- 
centages to original cost and thereby ob- 
tain a trended original cost, which will 
serve as a very accurate guide to the gen- 
eral effects of inflation, over the life of 
the property—or, as the case may be in 
a few instances, deflation. Since neither 
original cost nor trended original cost or 
reproduction costs are final ends in them- 
selves but only guides to judgment in 
arriving at “fair value,” precise mathe- 
matical figures are not mandatory. The 
original cost of a piece of real estate or 
property sixty years old is obviously not 
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a sound basis for judgment of value to- 
day, and is obviously far more out of line 
than any estimate of reproduction cost or 
of trended original cost. These criteria are 
also far more definite and clarifying than 
the vague and indefinite “end result.” 
Furthermore, no one can close his eyes to 
obvious facts when inflation has so 
greatly changed the buying power of the 
dollar over the years, and when present 
costs may be two, three, or even four 
times the original costs. 


F, pong consideration enters the prob- 
lem at this time; namely, that regu- 
lation is really a substitute for competi- 
tion. Yet if original cost is to be the stand- 
ard, it is quite likely to produce rates 
lower than could be accomplished by com- 
petition created at present prices. 

The ultimate goal is, of course, “just 
and reasonable rates.” This calls for an 
adequate total return which will enable the 
company to give good service not only to- 
day but tomorrow, and the best service 
that the standards of living of the com- 
munity will permit. A utility must be alert 
to the demands of today and of the future, 
and it must have income adequate to ac- 
complish these results in a world of 
change, in which perhaps the most im- 
portant factor is the change in price levels. 

Some commissions have given indirect 


shaken in the early 1930’s by the depression, and associated 


q “THE concept of a permanent plateau of prices was rudely 


with that problem was the growing conviction that there had 
been financial pyramiding and unwarranted manipulations of 
interrelated companies. Some of these combinations and con- 
solidations of utility companies had been built up on the wildest 


dreams of future growth and earnings, and fantastic values 


were often placed on these assumptions.” 
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consideration to inflation, and have made 
slight increases in the rate of return above 
the actual cost of money. For instance, in 
Florida—an original cost state by statute 
—larger returns have been allowed; to the 
large Florida Power Corporation, a return 
of 6.45 per cent, on an original cost rate 
base, and in other cases returns of from 
6.12 per cent to 8 per cent have been 
allowed. 

Some commissions have recognized the 
attrition to return resulting from the re- 
placement of existing properties with 
more costly properties. However, this 
slight allowance for the current effects of 
inflation is minor compared to the losses 
already sustained by the past inflation. 

To this extent—which is extremely 
limited—the concepts of Smyth v. Ames 
are again being recognized. 


The Trend of Regulation Has Been Both 
To Reduce and Deny Previous 
Allowances 


oe intangible items of value which 

played such an important part be- 
tween 1898 and 1933 have been almost 
entirely eliminated. The important item, 
“going concern value,” so clearly recog- 
nized in the Los Angeles case, where a 
substantial allowance was made for the 
value of an assembled and established 
plant against the “bare bones” of the prop- 
erty, is now generally omitted. Likewise, 
allowances for cost of financing and for 
organization are no more, or are given 
minor consideration in the over-all fig- 
ures, and more recently because of ac- 
cumulations of cash for payment of taxes, 
allowances for cash working capital are 
largely eliminated. Regulation has in ef- 
fect become a one-way street downward. 
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Perhaps even more serious have been 
the suspensions of rates which have turned 
out to be in error, but for which no re- 
coupment has been provided. Statutes 
have given commissions discretionary 
powers to suspend rates and have in- 
creased the periods of the suspensions. 
Because recoupment was not provided, the 
losses in some cases have been staggering. 

A notable example of the injustice of 
such treatment is that of the Pittsburgh 
Railways Company, when between 1948 
and 1953 seven applications were made 
for increased fares, largely because of in- 
creased wages. Many of these applications 
were suspended but in the end all of the 
incyeases were approved. However, the 
over-all result was that in the six-year 
period the losses due to the mistaken sus- 
pensions exceeded $5 million. 

There is grave doubt whether the fail- 
ure to provide for recoupment of losses 
does not violate constitutional require- 
ments. 

Up to date the salvation of the situation 
has come about by the tremendous growth 
and expansion of the industry, by the 
great technological advances, and by the 
high quality of the management. Nor can 
we overlook the fact that some commis- 
sions have been more realistic in their ad- 
ministration than their formulas and pat- 
terns of regulation. 


Conclusion 


How much we desire it, there is no 
simple, precise formula which will 
assure the desired “end result.” 

It was originally pointed out that the 
fixing of rates is a legislative function, 
but this short history clearly reveals that 
the changes in the law have not had their 
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The Unstable Dollar 


ail be fixing of ‘just and reasonable rates’ must function in a world 

of change, and must constantly readapt itself to the effect of those 
changes. It would, of course, be so much easier to think of dollars as some- 
thing constant and unchangeable, but that unfortunately is not true, and 
has not been true during the last sixty years. The company must have an 
adequate TOTAL allowance in terms of the present buying power of money, 
because that is the only kind of money that is in use today. Such an ade- 
quate total return will in the end assure the two indispensables of (a) ‘just 
and reasonable rates, and (b) the ability to give and continue to give good 

and up-to-date service.” 





origins primarily in statutory law but in 
commission- and judge-made law. In 
other words, through the processes of in- 
terpretation—dominated by the climate of 
public opinion (political direction)—we 
have actually witnessed not only a sub- 
stantial revolution, but a setting aside of 
the basic law of the subject; 7.¢., “legisla- 
tive power cannot be delegated.” 

It is recognized that the effect of the 
new classifications of accounts has been 
diminished by the passage of time since 
1936, due to the tremendous growth and 
replacement of old plant by new plant at 





much higher prices. Nor are we unmind- 
ful of the fact that 50 per cent to 60 per 
cent of utility securities commonly carry 
fixed rates of return. 

However, the basic and erroneous as- 
sumption that lies in the use of a system 
of accounting, which rests upon the un- 
realistic and false premise of a constant, 
unchangeable dollar, still remains and per- 
sists. During the twenty years from 1936 
to date prices have generally more than 
doubled. Therefore, reliance today solely 
upon any accounting concept contains a 
basic error. We cannot have the rigidity 
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of accounting formulas for the fixing of 
rates, when everything about the dollar is 
different today from what it was twenty 
years ago—except the name. The situa- 
tion reminds one of the old legend where 
King Canute attempted to hold back the 
tides of the ocean by setting his throne 
against them. The result is well known— 
the throne toppled over. 


iow fixing of “just and reasonable 
rates” must function in a world of 
change, and must constantly readapt itself 
to the effect of those changes. It would, 
of course, be so much easier to think of 
dollars as something constant and un- 
changeable, but that unfortunately is not 
true, and has not been true during the 
last sixty years. The company must have 
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an adequate total allowance in terms of the 
present buying power of money, because 
that is the only kind of money that is in 
use today. Such an adequate total return 
will in the end assure the two indispen- 
sables of (a) “just and reasonable rates,” 
and (b) the ability to give and continue 
to give good and up-to-date service. 

In the best interests of the public, of 
the utilities, and their customers, we must 
forget the mistakes of the 1920’s, which 
are no longer with us, and return the utili- 
ties to popular favor, so that they can best 
perform their important public services. 
Thereby we can be assured of sound com- 
panies capable of continuing good service, 
under fair and reasonable regulation. 
Thereby we will assure the preservation 
of our private enterprise system. 





All Roads Lead to Rome (and Produce Traffic Jams, 
Of Course) 


¢ 4 Eo Roman city engineers have found that a car crossing 

Rome in the peak traffic hours averages seven miles an hour 
and that a driver must apply his brakes 23 times per mile. The city’s 
bus company, also studying the matter, has come forward with a 
plan to seal off the center of the city... to all private vehicles. If 
this were done, says the bus company, people who wanted to walk 
around the city could do so in relative comfort and safety, and 
those who didn’t want to walk could be carried in a fleet of new 
miniature buses capable of negotiating even the tighter and nar- 


rower of the old city’s streets. 


“The plan has been received with less than full enthusiasm. Shop- 
keepers are against it. The City Fathers fear that such a system 
would mean a constant city fatherly headache over exemptions... 

“Alas! says the Cultural division’s bulletin—and alas! say we— 
the scheme seems unlikely of adoption, and the Roman authorities 
are instead considering other plans already tried and found wanting 
in other cities; the familiar and all-but-futile dodges of parking 
meters, a multiplication of parking rules and restrictions, conver- 
sion of more streets to one-ways, plans for underground parking 


lots, etc., etc., etc.” 
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—Joun O’REN, 


Writing in The (Baltimore) Sun. 
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The Aluminum Industry 
Turns to Coal 





For many years the aluminum industry sought out 

favorable hydroelectric sites as the choice location for 

its aluminum reduction plants. Recently, however, this 

industry has been spotting the location of underground 

“fossil” fuel reserves and planning the construction of 
its new adjacent reduction facilities. 


By HENRY G. SCHMIDT* 


Y company is dedicated to the fu- 

ture requirements of the electric 

utility industry. Therefore, it is a 

source of great satisfaction to us to wit- 

ness the almost unbelievable growth in 

power requirements of the United States 
since the end of World War II. 


This growth is a reflection of the ex- 
panded and expanding demand for energy 
created by what some writers and com- 
mentators have come to call “The Second 
Industrial Revolution.” One major ex- 
ample of this boom in electric power de- 





_* President, The North American Coal Corpora- 
tion. For additional note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 





mand—and one with which we are di- 
rectly concerned here—is the nation’s 
aluminum reduction and fabrication in- 
dustry, now undergoing a tremendous ex- 
pansion program under the impetus of our 
growing economy. 

Aluminum production needs_ great 
quantities of electric power for mass out- 
put. It must have this electric power on an 
uninterrupted basis. Also, this power must 
be produced at the lowest possible cost. 
Coal today offers aluminum producers 
their cheapest and most available source 
of fuel for the generation of power. As a 
result, three of America’s newest and larg- 
est primary aluminum producing plants 
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are being built in the Ohio valley, as close 
as possible to low-cost coal reserves. 

In two other instances aluminum pro- 
ducers have chosen lignite—a low rank 
coal—as a low-cost source of fuel for 
power. Aluminum Company of America, 
in 1952, built a plant at Rockdale, Texas, 
to utilize lignite. Only a few weeks ago 
Reynolds Metals Company took up an 
option on a 4,000-acre tract of Wyoming 
land underlain by substantial lignite re- 
serves. 


B” even as the aluminum industry ex- 
pands to meet present market de- 
mand, it is looking ahead to a still greater 
future, in which coal is certain to share 
as the source of fuel for electric power. 
It is, of course, true that aluminum pro- 
duction in 1956 caught up with demand 
for the first time since World War II. 
Nevertheless, aluminum producers look 
on the present situation as extremely 
favorable to their plans for broadening the 
market for aluminum, reasoning that a 
surplus of the metal will permit develop- 
ment of new large-scale uses. Consump- 
tion of aluminum in automobile manufac- 
ture, for instance, has risen from an aver- 
age of around 29.6 pounds per car in 1955 
to an estimated 38.1 pounds in 1957 mod- 
els. All-aluminum engine blocks and radi- 
ators have been suggested for the future. 
It is obvious that no crystal ball is needed 
to appreciate the size of the market for 
aluminum that such developments would 
generate. Aluminum companies also an- 
ticipate a growing share of the general in- 
dustrial market for raw materials, par- 
ticularly in construction, public transpor- 
tation, and electrical markets. 
A 70-year march of progress in the 
aluminum industry has taken producers 
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back to the valley where it all began in 
the 1880’s. The aluminum reduction proc- 
ess was originated at Oberlin, Ohio, in 
1886. 

At Pittsburgh in 1888, aluminum 
manufacture started. From the very be- 
ginning, the need for low-cost fuel was 
paramount. As a matter of fact, the indus- 
try’s first move, from Pittsburgh to New 
Kensington, Pennsylvania, was dictated 
by the availability of coal at a cost below 
the price paid for the gas originally used 
as a fuel for power by the Pittsburgh Re- 
duction Company—predecessor of Alumi- 
num Company of America. 


Seo never-ending search for low-cost 

fuel led directly to selection of hydro- 
electric power for the earliest mass pro- 
duction of aluminum. Hydro-based alumi- 
num production traces back to 1903 when 
Aluminum Company of America built a 
plant at Massena, New York, to take ad- 
vantage of electric power generated from 
the waters of the St. Lawrence river. 
After 1903 and prior to 1950, only one 
modern aluminum plant was designed to 
use electric power generated with fossil 
fuel. The sole exception was the Jones 
Mill, Arkansas, plant of Reynolds Metals 
Company, built in 1942, which used elec- 
tric power generated with gas. All of the 
others used water power as a prime source 
of energy. 

But demand for hydroelectricity—from 
other industries as well as aluminum—has 
outstripped such facilities and this, plus 
higher prices and a questionable supply 
situation for natural gas, has forced 
aluminum producers to search for a sub- 
stitute fuel at lower cost and in more 
stable supply. 

Coal was the only answer, if rising de- 
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Aluminum Executives Turning to Coal-power Supply 


“... in anticipation of future aluminum reduction plants based on the generation 
of power from coal, Reynolds Mining Corporation has acquired control of a 
vast deposit of subbituminous coal adjacent to Lake DeSmet, Wyoming. This 
coal has an average thickness in excess of 100 feet lying relatively near the 
surface... . Lake DeSmet, which is immediately adjacent to the coal deposits, 
will provide sufficient water for condensation to enable the company to build 
a series of steam-generating units over a period of time. 

“Reynolds Metals Company has also acquired large coal deposits adjacent 
to the Green river near Henderson, Kentucky, where power can be used for a 
reduction plant on navigable water.” 

—WALTER L. Rice, 
Vice president, Reynolds Metals Company. 


<4 HE Ravenswood reduction plant, to be located immediately adjacent to 

the new $96 million sheet and foil rolling mill now under construction, 
will be connected by economic water transportation with our alumina plants and 
our Jamaica bauxite mines, thus providing a direct flow of raw material. Over- 
all freight savings will be substantial, and will result in a highly favorable combi- 
nation of transportation and power cost at the new plant. ... Perhaps the most 
important factor of all is the assurance of an adequate long-range supply of 
economical power derived from coal. 

“Electric power for the Ravenswood reduction operations will be supplied 
by the Ohio Power Company, an operating subsidiary of the American Gas 
& Electric Company. The power contract with the Ohio Power Company pro- 
vides for the availability of 450,000 kilowatts for a period of forty years.” 


—D. A. RHOADES, 
Vice president and general manager, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation. 


we scarcity of good water power sites after World War II caused the 
industry to turn to gas as a source of electric energy. ... As natural 
gas rose in price it became less attractive as a source of power. This development, 
plus the fact that freight rates have risen faster than power costs, led the industry 
to turn to steam power from coal. Three plants are now being built in the Ohio 
river valley as producers believe that the savings in transportation which result 
from having the metal produced nearer its markets, will more than offset the 
higher costs of coal power. In fact, 72 per cent of the new smelting capacity 
now being constructed will be powered by coal, with water accounting for 22 
per cent and gas 6 per cent.” 
—LAWRENCE LITCHFIELD, JR. 
Vice president, Aluminum Company 
of America. 
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mands for aluminum were to be met suc- 
cessfully. 

The position in which aluminum pro- 
ducers found themselves shortly after 
World War II was most clearly defined 
by Arthur F. Johnson, mining engineer 
for Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion, a recent entry into the ranks of 
aluminum makers. 

“When delivered costs are considered,” 
Johnson said nearly three years ago, “and 
when full account is taken of the newest 
techniques of mining bituminous coal and 
utilizing it to make electric power, one 
arrives at the inescapable conclusion that 
coal has emerged as the economic answer 
to American aluminum production.” 

In a sentence that summed up the Ohio 
valley’s importance as the new center of 
aluminum production. Johnson also stated 
that “Power from coal can cost less than 
new power from natural gas, hydroelec- 
tric development, or atomic energy. More- 
over, power from coal is available near the 
market center of the U. S.” 


c¢ HE immediate reason for the 
aluminum industry’s present rush 
to coal,” he later told the 1956 annual 
meeting of Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., “is the fact that utilities can now 
offer the producers firming-up power in 
sufficient quantities, and over a long 
enough period of time to allow them to 
amortize the huge investments at a rea- 
sonable cost per pound of aluminum. Firm 
power in the Ohio valley can be made for 
3.5 mills, of which the fixed charges 
constitute about one mill. When allowance 
for freight is made, 3.5-mill power makes 
cheaper metal in Ohio than 2.5 mills in 
Oregon or Washington.” 
Only last June this view was echoed by 
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Fortune magazine in a report on the pres- 
ent-day industrial trek to the Ohio. The 
magazine said that “Valley sites were dic- 
tated for a third of the $7.5 billion invest- 
ment .. . because of a single commanding 
reason: coal.” 

Olin, in partnership with Revere Cop- 
per & Brass Company, is building a re- 
duction plant at Clarington, Ohio, across 
the river from Cresap, West Virginia. At 
the latter location a new coal mine is being 
built to supply fuel for a new power plant 
close by which will serve the aluminum 
plant. Aluminum Company of America is 
building a plant down river at Evansville, 
Indiana, and Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
cal Corporation is constructing a reduc- 
tion plant and rolling mill at Ravenswood, 
West Virginia. Total estimated cost of 
these facilities is $431 million and the an- 
ticipated annual output of primary alumi- 
num 490,000 tons. 

Actual Ohio valley aluminum produc- 
tion began on January 16th when Kaiser 
rolled its first sheet, an historic occasion. 
D. A. Rhoades, Kaiser vice president and 
general manager of the Ravenswood plant, 
said publicly that “coal is the most eco- 
nomic source of electrical energy for the 
production of aluminum when located 
close to major markets and a direct trans- 
portation route for raw materials.” This 
conclusion led the firm to its Ohio river 
site. 


Pipi the aluminum industry’s plans 
to double its present 1.7-million-ton 
annual capacity by 1970, the Investment 
Bankers Association of America late in 
1956 in a study of the bituminous indus- 
try said aluminum manufacture “in the 
future may consume as much as 10 million 
tons of bituminous coal per annum.” 
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“As large hydroelectric sites are ex- 
tremely scarce,” the IBA went on, “the 
bulk of the electricity required for this ex- 
pansion of primary aluminum capacity 
probably will have to come from bitumi- 
nous coal.” 

I find myself in agreement with Philip 
Sporn of American Gas & Electric con- 
cerning the significance of primary devel- 
opment such as that now taking place in 
the Clarington, Ohio - Cresap, West Vir- 
ginia area. An added demand for electric 
power will develop from other industries 
attracted by the original aluminum plant. 

Additional power demand is anticipated 
not only as a result of expansion of Olin- 
Revere operations, but from satellite in- 
dustries, as well as from others in no way 
connected with aluminum but which will 
require power in quantity. 


I I sound unduly optimistic about the 
future of my industry’s relationship 
with generation of electric power, it is be- 
cause I have reason for optimism. The 
electric utility industry’s forward-looking, 
progressive management has long been 
recognized. This same progressive outlook 
prevails today in the bituminous coal indus- 
try. Nothing is being left undone that will 
assure to the electric utility industry an 
unfailing source of low-cost fuel. 
Optimism also rests on the fact that 


electric utility industry leaders themselves 
expect construction in 1957 to rival the 
record year of 1956 and the record of the 
past ten years to be doubled in the next 
decade. 


oo about the future, in review- 

ing 1956 results, Donald S. Kennedy, 
president of the Edison Electric Institute, 
said that the 10-year annual average of 
construction expenditures of $2.3 billion 
will nearly double to around $5 billion a 
year by the end of 1966. 

In the same favorable vein, the IBA 
report called the over-all rise in electricity 
consumption “the most significant trend 
in coal consumption, both for the past and 
for the future” and said it reflected both 
the growth in actual consumption of elec- 
tricity and the rise in coal’s share of the 
fuel market, two trends which ‘“‘can be 
expected to continue.” 

Such is the feeling we have in our own 
company. Our belief in the bright future 
of the electric power industry was ex- 
pressed in my own statement last May 
when, in announcing a long-term coal sup- 
ply contract between North American 
Coal and Pennsylvania Electric Company, 
I said it was “in conformity with North 
American’s policy of dedicating its future 
to the requirements of the electric utility 
industry.” 





Tax Dollar Forever Lost 


. 


6¢ HE individual who invests $100 in private enterprise owns 
a property which is expected to pay dividends, and which 
can be turned back into cash. His money goes to work to create 
new wealth, new jobs, profit for further investment, and also new 
source for taxes. But look at the $100 this individual pays in taxes. 
It is forever lost to him. It creates—only more government which 
calls for more and ever more taxes.” 
—Excerpt from Duke Power magazine. 
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Sharpening the Utility Nose 
For News 


Scarcely a day goes by tn the operation uf any public utility com- 

pany which does not produce some event or development which 

might be called “newsworthy” by an experienced journalist. These 

things happen among utility employees who are invariably con- 

scientious people, hard-working at their jobs, and understandably 
not constantly on the watch for “readable copy.” 


By FREDERICK W. LANGBEIN* 


HERE is a Classic newspaper story 
about the cub reporter who was sent 
out to cover a neighborhood meet- 
ing. His city editor was initiating him in 
the mysteries of news, how to spot it, 
what to do with it. He came back saying, 
“There isn’t any storythere wasn’t any 
meeting.” 
“Didn’t anything happen?” asked the 
editor. 
‘‘No—before they could get started the 
whole thing broke up in a fight.” 





* News service manager, Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company, Washington, D. C. For addi- 
tional personal note, see “Pages with the Editors.” 


This story has heart appeal for every 
editor of an employee magazine, because 
he has the eternal job of beating the 
bushes among people who have little news 
instinct. Employees in an organization 
like a telephone or other utility company 
have their own special work to do, with a 
technique in itself, and can hardly be ex- 
pected to have a reporter’s sense for what 
will interest the public. This is an entirely 
different trade, and takes long training. 
When the editor of an employee magazine 
asks people down the line, ““What’s new in 
your department—what goes on?” they 
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generally answer, “Nothing seems to be 
happening around here, Mister.” 

For example, one of our installers was 
working in a residence district when a 
little girl fell and broke her leg. Our man 
had had first-aid training. While they 
were waiting for a doctor he applied a 
temporary splint, making her more com- 
fortable, and reassuring her mother. This 
was something he had been taught to do, 
as part of his telephone job. An ambu- 
lance came, the little girl was taken away, 
and our man went back to work, thinking 
no more about it. 

That this incident might be interesting 
to newspaper readers did not occur to 
him. Often, he had read similar news 
items, but he had no idea of how it got 
into the newspapers. He said nothing to 
his supervisor, and it was only later that 
it came to our attention through neighbor- 
hood gossip. By that time it was cold for 
immediate news purposes. An account was 
printed in our employee magazine. 


Ao one of our downtown exchanges 
received a worried call from a bus 
terminal, asking if anybody there spoke 
foreign languages. It seems that a young 
woman passenger, arriving from Florida, 
speaking no English, had not been met by 
friends as she expected, and was lost. She 
could not make herself understood as to 
her friends, or destination. 

One of our operators in that exchange 
spoke to her in Spanish over the phone, 
and that was her language. She had flown 
to Miami from a South American country 
and taken the bus to Washington to at- 
tend a church school. Members of the 
school had arranged to meet her, but she 
was ahead of schedule, and so virtually 
stranded in a strange city, among people 
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anxious to help her, but up against the 
barrier of language. 

Our Spanish-speaking operator went to 
the terminal, reassured her, got in touch 
with the people who were to have met her, 
and everything turned out happily. Every- 
body went back to work, thinking no more 
about it. Several weeks later we heard 
what had been done, through an outside 
channel, somebody saying, “Well, those 
telephone operators are certainly well 
trained!” and relating the experience. 
Again the incident was cold for news- 
paper purposes. While fresh, it might have 
made an interesting item of the kind that 
editors seek for the contrast they give the 
regular routine news. It was utilized in 
our employee magazine. 

Happenings of this kind have values for 
a company and its employees. It shows by 
actual happenings that a corporation, no 
matter how big, is made up of people who 
will act as people in emergencies, and for 
the public interest. The printing of such 
news strengthens employees’ pride in the 
organizations they work in, and alerts 
them to be ready for action should such 
emergencies come to them. 


He’ can employees be led to report 
such occurrences? How can they be 
given an awareness of what makes news, 
recognizing the human interest in what- 
ever may occur in their regular work? 
How can operators, installers, trouble 
shooters, and field crews be prompted to 
act on the five “W’s” of news, Who, What, 
Where, When, Why—and give this in- 
formation in, perhaps in a matter of min- 
utes, to the department that will interpret 
its value and report it to newspapers? 
Some years ago one of our Washington 
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operators spent four hours on one long- 
distance call, locating an Army officer 
whose small daughter had suddenly been 
stricken with polio. In another instance an 
operator located a five-year-old child’s 
parents by telephone, in the meanwhile 
reassuring her. Such instances are often 
newsworthy for the press associations and 
radio broadcasts. But they do turn up in- 
directly because the telephone people in- 
volved do not understand news value. 

A couple of years ago we got the idea 
that the “nose for news” might be culti- 
vated among our managers, chief opera- 
tors, wire chiefs, and like executives, and 
among employees, too. We set up a com- 
mittee to study news gathering by the 
case teaching method tsed in law, busi- 
ness, and other education. We called it our 
{nterdepartmental Transmitter and Press 
Committee, which is not so formidable as 
its title when its work is understood. It is 
still experimental, but has achieved results 
of the kind we expected, and we are confi- 
dent that with experience we will improve 
those results. 


purest: we have our news service in 

Washington and its suburbs in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. Several times a year 
our news committee goes out into one of 
these areas and conducts a committee ses- 
sion on news, using “cases” from our own 


¢ 


& 


department, and various other sources. 

Then, there are the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac companies concerned with the Bell 
organizations in Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, which have their separate 
news services and public relations activi- 
ties. They supply us with many cases. 

Third, there is our employee magazine, 
issued every other month, read by the 
total 36,000 Bell employees in those areas. 
Its editor, Carl H. Claudy, Jr., has edi- 
torial co-ordinators in the District, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and West Virginia. We 
find cases in this magazine, and from time 
to time furnish leads for articles that de- 
velop in our news work. 

Finally, we take cases from the feature 
news service of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, which covers 
the country, gathering and reprinting out- 
standing Bell items from every locality. 

Following the principle of living by tak- 
ing in each other’s washing, we select news 
stories of a character in keeping with our 
own conditions, and analyze them to see 
how they originated, and were handled, 
and whether they suggest possible news 
sources in our own organization. The 
cases we use here are selected from these 
various sources. 

. % excellent teaching case was that of 
the photo of a cloth banner which 


“EMPLOYEES in an organization like a telephone or other utility 
company have their own special work to do, with a technique 
in itself, and can hardly be expected to have a reporter’s sense 


for what will interest the public. This is an entirely different 
trade, and takes long training. When the editor of an employee 
magazine asks people down the line, ‘What’s new in your de- 
partment—what goes on? they generally answer, ‘Nothing 


seems to be happening around here, Mister. 
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came to the news service as something 
that might be of interest for our employee 
magazine. It was just a still-life shot, a 
banner with an inscription on it, but no 
people around, not even a background. 

News has to be something that interests 
people. People are interested in other 
people. The best news is about people do- 
ing something out of the ordinary, not 
always people or episodes of front-page 
interest, but perhaps of real interest to a 
group. 

Behind this photo of a banner was a 
story of people interesting to telephone 
people. To make it newsworthy it was 
necessary to develop that story. 


| cmensid is always interesting to 

people in our business, or in fact any 
business organization these days that pro- 
vides for retirement. Employees like to 
dream about it, and hear about oldsters 
who have reached it. 

This cloth banner had been presented 
by Washington telephone people to retired 
telephone people in St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida. That city had nearly 300 Bell retirees 
living there, and they had formed an as- 
sociation to get together, play cards, pitch 
horseshoes, go on picnics and cruises, and 
look after the sick. Washington telephone 
women had heard about it, and procured 
this banner to be sent as a testimonial, and 
had it photographed. These women be- 
longed to the Alexander Graham Bell 
chapter of telephone pioneers. Sending the 
picture was as far as they had developed 
the news possibilities, and for that we 
were appreciative, because it furnished a 
real news lead, and it was up to us to carry 
it further. The way this was done made a 
case instructive to those attending one of 
our committee sessions. 


| es we got in touch with the St. 

Petersburg association, asking for 
further information. It developed that the 
organization had started with a meeting 
of a handful of interested retirees, a dozen 
years before, and that getting together 
had been found such a good idea that 
others joined. We asked for a more inter- 
esting picture, and the St. Petersburg 
chamber of commerce got interested, as 
a matter of community pride, and a meet- 
ing was arranged, at which several dozen 
retired Bell people sat in for a group 
photo. 

The story was of local newspaper 
interest, and made an excellent article for 
Bell employee magazines over the coun- 
try, which have a syndicate for such fea- 
tures. 

All growing out of a photo of a piece of 
cloth, and illustrating what’s news, and 
what to do with it when you find it in 
even this unpromising form. 

Also, this case furnished a good lesson 
in the “family” news of an organization, 
contrasted with newspaper news. 


M*® employee magazines publish 
items about weddings, births, retire- 
ments, promotions, hobbies, and the like, 
interesting to people who work together, 
know each other. Such items impart the 
family feeling in an organization, make 
people realize that they work with worth- 
while folks. 

However, these items are of no interest 
whatever to general readers of newspa- 
pers, and in our own employee magazine 
they are not used, except when of general 
scope, because our employees are scat- 
tered, and the family news of suburban 
Washington in Virginia would be of no 
interest to employees in Maryland. 
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Promotion Opportunities 


4 5 ewe success is attained in a large organization, like a utility com- 

pany, by different methods, and by a great many more young men 
and women. Since war’s end, many telephone companies have approxi- 
mately doubled their subscribers and employees. It has been necessary to 
recruit new employees, and to train and promote those in the service to 
supervisory and management positions, to keep pace with expansion. Every 
year, hundreds of our employees rise to responsible executive positions, 

from beginners’ jobs.” 
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Sum some items of this kind have wide 
family interest, and even general news 
interest for local papers. A telephone em- 
ployee is building his own house—there is 
interest in how he does it. Another em- 
ployee may have taken an unusual vaca- 
tion, and brought back good snapshots. A 
retiring employee may have photos of the 
telephone setup from the time he went to 
work for the company, of home-town in- 
terest—or he may have been a collector 
of old telephone apparatus that brings up 
memories of other days to other people. 
What we study in our sessions is the 
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detection of and development needed for 
elusive news clews. 

For example, the editor of the Trans- 
mitter found family interest in a story 
from Virginia City, the old western silver 
town of Mark Twain’s day. Once it had 
20,000 inhabitants, busily mining the fa- 
mous Comstock lode, but today there are 
only a few hundred residents. It was pro- 
posed that their 77-year-old telephone ex- 
change be converted to dial; this was one 
of the first 20 exchanges in the United 
States. Their reason for refusing mod- 
ernization was, that the old Nevada 
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town’s income nowadays comes from 
tourists, and their old telephone system 
was considered part of their ghost-town 
atmosphere. 

The Transmitter printed a page feature 
article about the old town, illustrated with 
a woodcut of the Territorial Enterprise, 
Nevada’s first newspaper, today published 
as a tourist souvenir. 

What family interest could such a far- 
off story have for telephone people in and 
around the nation’s capital ? 

Why, the president of our company, 
J. B. Morrison, was born in Virginia 
City, and this article furnished an inti- 
mate touch with him. Reading the proof 
he laughed and said, “I guess things 
haven't changed much out there since I 
was a boy!” 

Family news of interest to people in an 
organization is often gathered like the 
neighborhood items in country weeklies. 
The editor will find correspondents in 
the various neighborhoods, or company 
departments, and they send in the gossip. 
By case studies of news, our supervisory 
people learn how better to locate such 
items, and in turn train employees in their 
departments to find and report them. It is 
not necessary for any of them to write, 
other than the bare facts. Our news serv- 
ice will attend to that, or the local news- 
papers that want to use the stories. 


A DIFFERENT kind of news, also origi- 

nating among employees, is that of 
general interest to the newspaper-reading 
public. This is discussed at our committee 
sessions, by cases, from which supervisory 
people learn how to look for it, recognize 
it and make it available to newspapers 
that will be glad to have it—sometimes the 
metropolitan press, even the news associa- 
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tions, but more often to local and regional 
papers. 

One of the commonest newsworthy 
happenings in telephone service is the case 
of the operator or outside worker who 
performs some act of helpfulness for per- 
sons in distress. Such cases are frequently 
published in the newspapers, and would 
seem the easiest to find and report. Actu- 
ally, they are among the hardest, often 
escaping notice in our organization until 
some subscriber writes a letter, commend- 
ing a humane act by a telephone employee 
whose identity was not ascertained at the 
time. 

The case of the Washington operator 
whose ability to speak Spanish helped a 
bewildered traveler is a good illustration. 
Nobody’s life was saved, no heroic act 
performed, the operator went back to her 
job, and the incident did not come to the 
attention of anybody with news sense. 

Or, if reported, the incident may re- 
quire building up. 


Fie case was that of a switch- 

board operator in Arlington, Mrs. 
Eleanor Rowe, who plugged in one night 
and heard only a woman’s voice mumbling 
and spelling out a five-digit number. She 
was able to make out the number as that 
of the police department, had the woman’s 
phone traced, called the police, and also 
the woman’s husband. This woman was 
desperately ill, and the operator’s intelli- 
gent handling of the call perhaps saved 
her life. 

The first intimation had was a letter 
written to Mrs. Rowe by the chief of po- 
lice, commending her for her action, and 
saying that the police department set a 
high value upon telephone people in the 
furtherance of public safety. 
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What was needed there was a little 
dramatization, something that could be 
photographed. We asked the chief of po- 
lice, and an officer who had figured in the 
incident, to come to the exchange and pre- 
sent the letter to the operator, and this 
made a news picture. 


wa many stories of this kind origi- 

nate on switchboards, outside em- 
ployees are mixing more widely with 
people in homes, offices, and on the high- 
ways, and have many opportunities to help 
in emergencies. Rescuing a child’s kitten 
from a tree may not appear heroic to the 
plant foreman who is able to do it with 
truck equipment, but it is definitely a hu- 
man interest occurrence, and reflects credit 
on telephone people. 

In one of our metropolitan centers, 
some years ago, an appealing story came 
to light. 

Telephone men and women are often 
touched by cases of needy families, and 
help with food or money, but this in- 
stance, that was heard of in a roundabout 
way, was that of a plant foreman, working 
in poor neighborhoods, who, hearing of 
needy families, had made a practice of 
taking Christmas baskets to his own list. 
He paid for them himself, and took them 
around as a friend. That was his hobby, 
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or heart interest, and of course he did not 
want it to become known. 

Business office employees have their 
own kinds of contact and report stories, 
such as ingenious devices contrived by 
plant and commercial employees to aid 
crippled, bedridden, blind, and other 
handicapped subscribers use telephone 
service. 

What we try to develop through super- 
visors is a realization among all employees 
that their little extra out-of-the-ordinary 
experiences are worth reporting to chief 
operators, wire chief, plant supervisors, 
and managers, for appraisal by news serv- 
ice and development where newsworthy. 
It is important, however, to let employees 
understand that such incidents may not be 
used. The reported incident may involve 
personal publicity, and, if not used, may 
cause disappointment and indifference in 
future. Newspaper editors, of course, are 
the sole judges of news value. 


) iagaen issue of the Transmitter carries 

several pages of short items about 
telephone people, digested from newspa- 
pers in our territory, some of them from 
metropolitan dailies, but the majority 
from local and regional papers. These “C 
& People in the News” paragraphs may 
relate only to telephone people speaking at 


newspapers have become of great importance. Suburban popu- 


q “WirtH the vast trek to the suburbs now under way, outlying 


lation is increasing four times as fast as city population. Add- 
ing up the circulations of local newspapers in each of our out- 
lying areas, we find that they equal in readership the combined 
circulations of metropolitan dailies. In our committee meet- 
ings we stress the importance of reporting news leads to these 
papers, and, besides our central clipping work, have regional 


supervisors read and clip them.” 
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meetings, being elected to organization 
offices, participating in community activi- 
ties, but they are of value in showing tele- 
phone people as part of their communities. 

With the vast trek to the suburbs now 
under way, outlying newspapers have be- 
come of great importance. Suburban pop- 
ulation is increasing four times as fast as 
city population. Adding up the circula- 
tions of local newspapers in each of our 
outlying areas, we find that they equal in 
readership the combined circulations of 
metropolitan dailies. In our committee 
meetings we stress the importance of re- 
porting news leads to these papers, and, 
besides our central clipping work, have 
regional supervisors read and clip them. 


— their local newspapers, super- 

visory people find that they have reg- 
ular human interest features, like the 
“Chosen Man of the Week” articles pub- 
lished in the News Journal, of Radford, 
Virginia. The chosen person is selected 
for his work, or hobbies, or community 
activities. It was thought that a Radford 
installer-repairman, John T. Ball, might 
be a candidate for this feature, and he 
was; and the paper’s feature writer, 
Martha Singo, wrote an excellent inter- 
view. 

John Ball was a former “Golden 
Gloves” champion, but that had little in- 
terest in itself, after twenty years. Only, 
he had never lost his interest in sports, 
and all these years had been a sports 
leader among young people, and had con- 
structive ideas. 

The youngsters, for one thing, needed 
some kind of agency to help them find 
part-time work. Sports take money. They 
are willing to work for it themselves, but 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
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they must secure special permits to work, 
from the local employment service, and 
such permits are issued for full-time sum- 
mer jobs. If the boys and girls could regis- 
ter for gardening, house repairs, lawn 
mowing, baby sitting, and so on, they 
could earn the money they needed for 
sports equipment and clothes—a good 
thing for them and for the community. 
That was the gist of John Ball’s story, 
but he is also the holder of a bronze Vail 
medal for lifesaving, having carried a 
helpless man out of a smoke-filled room as 
an incident in his daily work. 


|. oe community activity story was 

that of a young cable splicer, H. 
Lynn Harris, in Portsmouth, Virginia, 
who had an interest in “hot rod” young- 
sters. Harris himself was keen about tink- 
ering with cars, and knew that a crazy 
craving for speed was not the sole motive 
of the “hot rodders.” They had a con- 
structive interest in mechanics. So, after 
mulling over the idea for several years, he 
got some of the boys together in a “Cava- 
lier Auto Club,” to meet one night a week, 
go into car mechanics, and train them- 
selves in correct driving and safety rules. 
This club now has about forty members, 
boys from seventeen upward, and has 
worked out a 10-point checking system for 
determining whether or not a car is me- 
chanically safe to drive—mechanical de- 
fects cause a very large proportion of auto 
accidents. 

In lighter vein, yet interesting as a 
feature to the Rappahannock News, of 
Washington, Virginia, were the trouble- 
shooting experiences of John R. Brown, 
a Virginia exchange manager. He related 
incidents to show what telephone people 
sometimes have to go through to render 
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Employees’ “News Committee” 


¢ — of years ago we got the idea that the ‘nose for news’ might 

be cultivated among our managers, chief operators, wire chiefs, 
and like executives, and among employees, too. We set up a committee to 
study news gathering by the case teaching method used in law, business, 
and other education. We called it our Interdepartmental Transmitter and 
Press Committee, which is not so fornudable as its title when its work is 
understood. It is still experimental, but has achieved results of the kind 
we expected, and we are confident that with experience we will improve 

those results.” 
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service. One day, finishing a job atop a 
pole, he looked down and saw that he had 
an audience—a big farm dog, probably 
lonesome, eagerly waiting for him to de- 
scend, “What would you have done?” he 
asked the newspaper interviewer. To a 
telephone lineman the solution was simple 
—he tapped the dog owner’s telephone 
from the top of his pole, explained the 
situation, and the dog was taken away, 
undoubtedly disappointed. 

There was the mysterious, recurring 
trouble on a rural party line that eluded 
all efforts to detect it electronically, until 
through observation it was discovered 
that one of the subscribers made a practice 
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of drying wet diapers on the phone cord. 
Such stories definitely strengthen cus- 
tomer relations, because they are readable. 
The employee who has such experiences 
to relate, amusingly, is newsworthy. 


WwW" such active expansion of tele- 
phone service, and in inventions and 
new apparatus, the engineering depart- 
ments are constant sources of news and 
newspaper features. Engineers take a keen 
interest in news-gathering methods, and 
very often give complex technical subjects 
a human slant. 
Typical was a relocation project at 
Seven Corners, Virginia. Relocations tend 
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to be dry descriptions of so many cables, 
conduits, and pipes lifted onto temporary 
structures while grades are being sepa- 
rated, and how they were all put back 
without interruption of service. 

One of our plant engineers, Henry J. 
Gibson, in charge of this job, wrote an 
article for the Transmitter which was re- 
printed by regional newspapers. Seven 
Corners is a traffic circle through which 
thousands of motorists drive daily, to and 
from work, in Washington and also Vir- 
ginia points. Two main highways crossed 
there, and congestion had become acute. 
Our engineers made a one-stage opera- 
tion, instead of the usual two phases, by 
“ground moling” underneath the circle. 
They employed a cutting head, similar to 
those used for driving big tunnels, to bore 
a cable conduit. This eliminated a lot of 
nuisance work, such as the placing of 
temporary structures on private property, 
reduced the hazards of service interrup- 
tions, kept annoyance to motorists down 
to minimum, and saved time. Incidentally, 
there was a pleasant cost-sheet aspect for 
the accounting department, for it was a 
less expensive job. The article included 
illustrated photos of equipment, and dia- 
grams of the work superimposed on air 
photos. It had a big readership, because 
almost everybody in that vicinity drives 
through Seven Corners. 


|. one engineering feature that 
turned out well, and made a case for 
study and adaptation, was an interview 
for National Engineering Week, given to 
William Bien, the business editor of the 
Richmond News Leader, by the chief en- 
gineer in Virginia, Wesley E. Vellines, 
Jr. These special weeks create many op- 
portunities for articles that newspapers are 
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glad to have, when utility executives are 
news conscious, and explore the organiza- 
tion for features and people in keeping 
with the current interest. 

Mr. Vellines took the boy who has a 
tinkering complex, and out of his own 
experience indicated what might be done 
with it. If he would study engineering 
principles along with his tinkering with 
machinery and electrical apparatus, he 
would be qualifying for a career in te- 
lephony or other electronics. If he would 
also study people, getting along with them 
as working associates, and employees, and 
customers, and the planning and manage- 
ment aspects of his work, he would find 
himself in harmony with the engineering 
trends of today. For a large organization 
like a telephone company is looking for 
such individuals, and has the jobs and re- 
sources to help the individual develop his 
abilities. 

Case studies of “success stories” are a 
very fertile source of news leads, both for 
the family news of the organization, and 
general press features. 

The old rags-to-riches rise of the poor 
boy, who finally marries the boss’ daugh- 
ter seems to be merely comical to this 
generation of young people. Last year, a 
national magazine that had thrived on that 
phase of success ceased publication for 
lack of reader interest. 


_ success is attained in a large 

organization, like a utility company, 
by different methods, and by a great many 
more young men and women. 

Since war’s end, many telephone com- 
panies have approximately doubled their 
subscribers and employees. It has been 
necessary to recruit new employees, and 
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to train and promote those in the service 
to supervisory and management positions, 
to keep pace with expansion. Every year, 
hundreds of our employees rise to respon- 
sible executive positions, from beginners’ 
jobs. In Horatio Alger’s day, the new boy 
swept out the office. With us, he goes to 
work in a field crew, or becomes an in- 
staller, a cable splicer. 

Presently, promotion comes to some of 
these beginners because they have earned 
it. The cable splicer takes a college exten- 
sion course in electronics; the young engi- 
neer cultivates people; the installer dem- 
onstrates ability to plan and manage work, 
keep a crew busy and happy. The company 
offers many kinds of training to such am- 
bitious employees, and they are screened 
for promotion on their records. Their per- 
sonal experiences often make interesting 
reading for other ambitious employees, 
and when of newspaper caliber, reflect the 
character of the company and its treat- 
ment of employees. 


HEN, there is a keen public interest 

these days in what has become known 
as “automation.” Everybody seems to 
have a different conception of it, some 
maintaining that it is just an orderly part 
of the well-known industrial revolution 
that has been going on for 150 years, and 
others regarding it as a revolution and a 
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menace. When analyzed, the common in- 
terest is, “What will it do to my job?” 
and here the telephone industry has some- 
thing to say that is reassuring. Our scien- 
tists and engineers have been developing 
automatic equipment for many years, and 
today have in hand such advances as di- 
rect distance dialing. The public wants to 
know what is becoming of telephone jobs, 
when it dials more numbers, gets faster 
connections without operator assistance, 
and page bills made out from punch marks 
on tape. 


oo becomes of all the telephone 

girls?” is the natural question, and 
the answer is that ever since dialing was 
introduced following the first war, nobody 
has lost a job in telephony on account of 
automatic equipment. With us, there have 
always been more jobs to fill, and more 
interesting jobs to work at. 

“Do you know where we can get some 
more girls?” is the reply. 

News originates among people. 

Our business employs more people than 
any other public service utility, and more 
than most other industries. 

By coaching telephone people to find 
out what cooks, and report it for work- 
manlike handling, we get a great deal of 
news that is valuable to us in a great many 
ways. 





CC ZNERTAINLY, I give full measure to the importance in human 

Es affairs of the réle of governments and of their necessary 
functions in economic development. Many things only public au- 
thorities can do. Nevertheless, I believe deeply that the most dy- 
namic force in producing a better life for people, and a more worthy 
life, comes from the initiative of the individual—the opportunity 
to create, to produce, to achieve for himself and his family—each 
to the best of his individual talents.” 
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—Rosert L. GARNER, 
President, International 
Finance Corporation. 




















Washington and 


the Utilities 


FPC Favors Nez Perce Dam 


D puiqeoaagen surprise was registered 
in some quarters when the Federal 
Power Commission staff came out with a 
new, although hardly original, proposal 
for developing water resources on the 
Snake river and in the Pacific Northwest. 
The staff recommended that an applica- 
tion for private construction of a hydro- 
electric project at the Mountain Sheep- 
Pleasant Valley site on the Snake in Idaho 
and Oregon be denied. Instead, said the 
staff report, flood-control problems would 
be more efficiently handled by construction 
of a high dam at Nez Perce on the Snake, 
just below the confluence of the Salmon 
river. 

The staff said it agreed with the Army 
Engineers that a high dam at Nez Perce, 
plus the Brownlee project now under con- 
struction by the Idaho Power Company, 
would provide all the additional storage 
for flood control and other purposes neces- 
sary in the Snake river basin. The high 
Nez Perce dam would be feasible for 
either private or federal construction, the 
staff added, in recommending that Pacific 
Northwest Power Company’s Mountain 
























Sheep application be denied without preju- 
dice to a renewal of its application for con- 
struction of a Nez Perce dam. 

The big argument against Nez Perce is 
that it would probably kill the area’s 
salmon fishing industry. Otherwise the 
staff report could provide ground for some 
agreement among federal, private, and 
public power interests on Snake river 
basin development. Aside from the fish 
problem, all parties seem to be in agree- 
ment that the Nez Perce site is better than 
either Hell’s Canyon or Mountain Sheep- 
Pleasant Valley for a high dam. Senator 
Morse (Democrat, Oregon) was preparing 
a bill to authorize federal development at 
Nez Perce on condition that the fish prob- 
lem is solved. Agreement on a Nez Perce 
project might well end the confusion that 
now exists on Snake river development 
and provide an acceptable alternative for 
both the proponents of a federal Hell’s 
Canyon dam and the Interior Department. 


thm staff report’s comment on the fish 
passage problem made vague refer- 
ences to recent accomplishments of bio- 
logical and engineering experts and said 
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that this “justifies confidence in their abil- 
ity to solve reasonably soon a satisfactory 
means of passing downstream migrants at 
high dams such as Nez Perce.” Inasmuch 
as this has never been done before and the 
FPC staff has no expert background on 
such matters, observers were inclined to 
regard such comment as expressions of 
hope, and to regard Senator Morse’s bill 
aS a maneuver against private company 
licenses, rather than legislation expected 
to be enacted. 

Pacific Northwest’s proposed Mountain 
Sheep development would include a 255- 
foot high dam creating a reservoir extend- 
ing about 20 miles to the proposed Pleas- 
ant Valley development. The Pleasant 
Valley development, with a 534-foot-high 
dam, would create a reservoir extending 
34.3 miles upstream to the tail-water of 
Idaho Power Company’s Hell’s Canyon 
dam site. The developments would be lo- 
cated in Idaho and Adams _ counties, 
Idaho, and Wallowa county, Oregon. 

The staff brief, of course, does not pur- 
port to have any authority in itself, but 
is simply in the nature of pleading, just 
like other counsel briefs. A decision, in 
the first instance, still remains to be 
handed down by FPC Presiding Ex- 
aminer Edward B. Marsh, and after that 
the commission as a whole may well rule 
on the matter. 


adap Senate committee hear- 
ings on bills to authorize a high fed- 
eral dam in Hell’s Canyon on the Snake 
river failed to throw any new light on the 
merits of the proposal. Members of the 
government power bloc in Congress 
used the occasion, as expected, to lambast 
the administration’s “partnership” power 
policy. Opponents of Hell’s Canyon ap- 
peared to be sparring in anticipation of 
final action by the U. S. Supreme Court. 
The court is expected to rule soon on 
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whether or not to review a lower court or- 
der upholding the FPC’s decision to license 
Idaho Power to build three low dams on 
the Snake, one in Hell’s Canyon. 

Those who oppose the federal project 
in Hell’s Canyon got some indirect but 
impressive support from an Army Engi- 
neers’ witness. Senator Dworshak (Re- 
publican, Idaho) drew the admission from 
Gordon H. Fernald of the Army Engi- 
neers’ Portland, Oregon, office that a high 
dam in Hell’s Canyon would be of little 
or no use in flood control. Fernald said 
the recent floods in the Pacific Northwest 
all showed a need for storage dams on 
rivers other than the Snake. On the Snake 
river itself, Fernald said he had never 
heard of any flood-control problem. Hell’s 
Canyon proponents have made much of 
the project’s flood-control features. Dwor- 
shak, commenting on Fernald’s testimony, 
said it revealed the deceptive nature of 
propaganda used by the Hell’s Canyon 
project advocates attempting to shove 
their proposal through Congress on the 
basis of false or extravagant claims. 


* 
REA Developments 


Mes in Congress to boost interest 
rates charged by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration on loans to electric 
and telephone co-operatives may turn on 
whether there will be full-scale investiga- 
tion of the administration’s financial poli- 
cies. The House was slated to consider 
House Resolution 85, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Patman (Democrat, Texas), 
to authorize the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to conduct a full investi- 
gation of monetary and credit policies, 
with particular reference to “the impact 
of changing interest rates on economic 
growth, competitive enterprise, financing 
necessary public facilities, and inflation.” 
Passage of that resolution would probably 
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delay any real movement to raise REA 
interest rates at this session of Congress, 
as strongly hinted in President Eisenhow- 
er’s Budget message. 

There is still a good chance, however, 
that the administration will throw its full 
support behind a bill requiring REA to 
charge rates corresponding to those paid 
by the Treasury on its borrowings. This 
bill would result in an increase from the 
present 2 per cent fixed rate to about 33 
per cent, according to the Budget analysis 
of the cost of such money borrowing to 
the government. Such a bill already has 
been introduced by Representative Hie- 
stand (Republican, California). It would 
also require that REA borrowers pay for 
administration and other REA expenses 
in connection with handling their loans. 
Hiestand’s measure (HR 4781) may even 
become the administration’s bill. 


M“zs to raise the interest rate on 


REA loans to electric and telephone 
rural co-operatives drew sharp attacks at 
the recent annual convention of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Co-operative Associ- 
ation in Chicago. Admitting frankly that 
the 2 per cent loans from REA no longer 
cover federal cost of borrowing money, 
NRECA’s answer is that all interest rates 
should be lowered, thus ending the “tight 
money” situation. A resolution pushed 
through on the first day of the convention 
assailed the administration’s hard money, 
high-interest policy, and urged Congress 
to conduct an investigation. 

Spokesmen at the convention claimed 
that the government has made a $47 mil- 
lion profit on REA loans since 1935 and 
that it has only been in the past three 
and a half years that the interest rate has 
been deficient. Next to interest rates, pro- 
tection of “territorial integrity” seemed to 
be of greatest concern to co-op delegates 
to the convention. Co-op leaders served 


notice that they will fight to keep private 
utilities from “pirating” their member 
customers by seeking state legislation to 
prevent “raids.” Several of the so-called 
“antiraiding” bills have made their ap- 
pearance in state legislatures. 


eee rates to one side, REA ought 
to have plenty of money to lend for the 
next fifteen months or so. Budgetary re- 
visions are likely to give REA a $200 mil- 
lion extra for additional loans to electric 
co-ops (not for telephone loans). The 
money was transferred to REA from 
funds originally made available to the 
Farmers Home Administration in the 
1957 fiscal budget. In explaining the 
transfer, the President said that a recent 
survey of borrowers’ needs showed that 
applications for electric loans would total 
about $453 million in fiscal 1957. Original 
estimates for 1957 put the figure at $270 
million. 

The proposed transfer of authorization 
would make it possible for REA to meet 
the increased need for electric loans in 
1957 and provide a margin to continue the 
higher level program into 1958. As a prac- 
tical matter, it is expected that $100 mil- 
lion of the transfer funds will be ear- 
marked for loans in fiscal 1958, and would 
be in addition to the $179 million asked 
for in the new budget, plus a carry-over 
from 1957. An increase in the number of 
generation and transmission loans appears 
to account for the greater need for loan 


funds. 
ee 


The Idaho Melt Down 


1955 “melt down” of an atomic power 
reactor’s uranium core was described 
at recent Atomic Energy Commission 
hearings by Dr. Norman Hilberry, deputy 
director of AEC’s Argonne National Lab- 
oratory. The testimony was given at the 
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Power Reactor Development Company 
hearing into safety considerations of the 
$43.2 million fast-breeder reactor under 
construction at Monroe, Michigan. Hil- 
berry described events leading up to a 
reactor core melt down in the first fast- 
breeder reactor built at AEC’s testing sta- 
tion at Arco, Idaho. Hilberry said the 
Arco plant “behaved beautifully for four 
solid years at steady power” but that cer- 
tain instabilities were noted at low power. 
The melt down occurred as AEC scien- 
tists experimented in the fall of 1955 with 
alternate safety mechanisms. 

Two different safety mechanisms were 
disconnected, he stated, with the intention 
of shutting the reactor down with a third, 
or by hand, if necessary. Through human 
error the reactor operator hit a wrong but- 
ton and the test went beyond the point 
intended. The reactor core got too hot and 
the fuel elements melted. 

A 6-point program for maintaining 
U. S. world leadership in atomic energy 
was outlined by Chairman Durham (Dem- 
ocrat, North Carolina) of the congres- 
sional Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
before a meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board on Atomic Energy 
in Industry. Durham stated that while he 
is an optimist on long-range prospects for 
atomic power, there is need for facing the 
“hard facts” of the current status of 
nuclear power development. 


mag suggested the following pro- 
gram: (1) authorize an additional 
plutonium producing reactor at Hanford, 
perhaps utilizing its waste heat for power; 
(2) authorize construction of a nuclear- 
propelled aircraft; (3) substantially in- 
crease AEC funds for reactor research 
and development; (4) inaugurate a 
speedier domestic reactor demonstration 
program which will ensure that we will 
have a variety of prototype power reactors 


by 1961-62; (5) establish a foreign power 
reactor program and, thereby, a foreign 
market for domestic equipment manufac- 
turers; and (6) enact the indemnity legis- 
lation to cover liability for reactor acci- 
dents. 

The list shows that Durham is disposed 
to seek a compromise somewhere between 
the AEC and its critics in Congress. Dur- 
ham’s agenda, in order of importance, in- 
cluded consideration of these items: (1) 
rapidly mounting costs of power reactor 
projects; (2) the fact that we are still in 
the development and not the commercial 
stage; (3) the need to maintain world 
atomic leadership in the face of friendly 
and other foreign competition; (4) the 
need for more risk taking, more private 
and government funds, and more trained 
technical and scientific personnel and less 
red tape. Equipment manufacturers, who 
usually operate on a fixed price contract, 
are having the most difficulty with rising 


costs. 
> 


T he Shale Oil Experiments 


HERE appears to be some sentiment in 

Congress for leasing to private indus- 
try the government’s Rifle, Colorado, pilot 
plant for study of producing oil from shale 
deposits. Chairman Vinson’s (Democrat, 
Georgia) Armed Services Committee 
opened hearings on what should be done 
with the installation. Interior’s Bureau of 
Mines has conducted research at Rifle for 
ten years, at a cost of $23 million. The 
work was suspended last year for lack of 
appropriations. Vinson said the Rifle shale 
reserves are a “tremendous” asset which 
have a potential output of 224 billion bar- 
rels of oil, if a way is developed to produce 
it commercially. He recommended that the 
Navy retain full control of the plant but 
lease it, under which a private contractor 
would conduct the research. 
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Telephone and 
Telegraph 


FCC Work Load 


 &.- Federal Communications Com- 
mission is up to its ears in work 
trying to keep pace with the increasing 
scope of the regulatory areas for which it 
is responsible. FCC Chairman McCon- 
naughey outlined some of the commis- 
sion’s problems in a recent personal report 
to the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

In the common carrier field, McCon- 
naughey reported that the nation’s tele- 
phones now exceed 59 million and handle 
nearly 150,000 calls a minute. There are 
over 600 mobile radiotelephone systems in 
operation, the domestic telegraph system 
carries over 153 million messages a year, 
and the annual volume of the international 
cable and radio companies has increased 
to 550 million words. 

“I wish I could effectively translate to 
you what the effect of this growth pattern 
is on the commission’s work load,” Mc- 
Connaughey told the committee. “One ex- 
ample of the current problems in this field 
is a general investigation, now pending 
before the commission, of all interstate 
private line rates and services of the Bell 
system companies and Western Union. 
This investigation will include the so- 
called multiple channel rates and services 
offered by both companies, which is in- 






volved with the SAGE program of the 
Air Force.” 

The commission’s safety and special 
radio services bureau, which handles those 
radio services that help protect life and 
property and contribute to industrial and 
business operations, has found that the 
uses to which radio can be put in these 
services seems almost endless. The de- 
mand, therefore, has been enormous. As 
of June 30, 1956, said McConnaughey, 
there were 338,886 stations authorized in 
these services having no less than 1,176,- 
500 separate transmitters. More than 
170,000 applications were received in 
these services in fiscal 1956, and the num- 
ber is steadily increasing. Said McCon- 
naughey : 

The fact is, that while radio has be- 
come an essential tool of industry, its 
use is now confined primarily to fre- 
quency bands allocated for this purpose 
ten years ago. In view of the tremen- 
dous expansion in industrial usage of 
radio, present allocations and rules may 
have to be revised drastically to obtain 
a more efficient use of available fre- 
quencies. In addition to reallocation 
among the services, one of the tech- 
niques which may prove useful in 
achieving these objectives is the split 
channel device of narrowing the band 
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of frequencies required for the opera- 
tion of a particular type of station and 
thus making possible a greater total 
number of stations. Still another tech- 
nique is the geographical sharing of fre- 
quencies between services with maxi- 
mum needs in differing parts of the 
country. 


i the broadcast field, McConnaughey 
said, there are now 3,005 AM stations 
and 529 FM stations on the air. Of 631 
commercial TV stations now authorized, 
472 stations are actually operating, with 
382 in the VHF and 90 in the UHF por- 
tion of the TV spectrum. McConnaughey 
said the commission is making every ef- 
fort to meet the problems that have arisen 
as a result of assigning UHF and VHF 
stations on an intermixed basis in the 
same areas. The FCC has initiated an im- 
mediate research and developmental pro- 
gram to determine the feasibility of a 
possible eventual shift of all TV to the 
UHF bands to make possible a substan- 
tially greater number of competitive serv- 
ices. At the same time, as an interim meas- 
ure to improve existing competitive situa- 
tions, the commission is acting on so- 
called deintermixture proposals to elimi- 
nate local VHF channels in UHF areas 
and to assign more VHF outlets to other 
localities. Recently, the commission took 
action in a number of deintermixture pro- 
ceedings which, when and if completed, 
would result in making six specified areas 
UHF only and five areas VHF only and, 
in addition, will improve competition in 
three more communities. 

Another major problem under consider- 
ation by the commission is subscription, 
under which programs would be trans- 
mitted by stations for reception in the 
home only by the payment of a fee. Mc- 
Connaughey said there are substantial 
legal and policy questions with respect to 
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these proposals which the commission has 
currently under active consideration. 

The FCC is also looking into problems 
involving extension of television service 
to the more isolated communities of the 
country, McConnaughey told the commit- 
tee. A number of unlicensed “‘booster” sta- 
tions have been established in various 
areas and the legality of such operations 
is now before the courts for decision. 
Meanwhile, the commission has provided 
for the licensing of what are known as 
translator stations which the FCC believes 
can perform the function of the boosters, 
while avoiding the interference potentiali- 
ties inherent in unlicensed and unregulated 
operations. There already have been over 
twenty of these translator stations author- 
ized. 

> 


NTCA Meeting 


} on National Telephone Co-operative 
Association held its third annual 
meeting in Chicago last month. The meet- 
ing was held in conjunction with the 15th 
annual convention of the National Rural 
Electric Co-operative Association with 
which NTCA is affiliated. 

NRECA’s_ general manager, Clyde 
Ellis, sharply attacked the private tele- 
phone industry for alleged failure to 
serve rural areas. “We might as well be 
realistic,” Ellis told the delegates. “Pri- 
vate telephone companies are never going 
to serve rural America. They are going to 
spite-line it and take the cream, as they 
have been doing since the rural telephone 
bill was passed. They are going to en- 
deavor to kill all existing telephone co-ops 
and keep hundreds of others from being 
born. And they are doing a mighty effec- 
tive job of it right now.” 

Ellis thinks established rural electric co- 
ops should help develop the spread of tele- 
phone co-operatives by sponsoring them 
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within their respective areas where there 
are enough unserved farmers and rural 
establishments to assure feasibility. He 
also urged telephone co-ops already in 
existence “to speak out against the treat- 
ment which the rural telephone program 
is getting from our federal government as 
well as from some of our state govern- 
ments, and the telephone monopoly.” 

A major sore spot with telephone co- 
ops is the discrepancy in the number of 
commercial and co-operative borrowers 
from REA. Ellis charged that the rural 
co-operative telephone program is being 
“turned over to the very outfits which 
tried to kill it in the beginning and which 
are still trying to kill it.”” He pointed out 
that in 1956 there were 203 co-op borrow- 
ers and 306 commercial borrowers. In the 
same year, the increase in number of co- 
op borrowers was 7.4 per cent, while com- 
mercial borrowers increased 35.4 per cent. 

Delegates to the NTCA meeting ex- 
pressed gratitude to REA Administrator 
Hamil for a new REA policy with respect 
to equity requirements for REA loans to 
co-operatives. 


» 


Antisabotage Bill 


_——— Bricker (Republican, Ohio) 
has introduced a bill which would 
provide penalties for malicious damage to 
certain private communications facilities. 
As explained by the Senator, the bill, S 
1571, would make unlawful any willful or 
malicious act which injures or destroys 
any of the works, property, or material of 
any radio, telegraph, or telephone system 
leased, operated, or controlled by any com- 
mon carrier, as defined in § 3(h) of the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

The act already provides penalties for 


willful or malicious damage to any means 
of communication operated or controlled 
by the United States, but existing penal- 
ties do not extend to damage inflicted on 
communications systems leased by the 
government or those leased, operated, or 
controlled by federally regulated common 
carriers. Said Senator Bricker: 


Our commercial communications sys- 
tem is essential to the Strategic Air 
Command, the Ground Observer Corps, 
and, in general, to the effective func- 
tioning of our defense against enemy 
aircraft. It is entirely conceivable that 
any act of sabotage against any seg- 
ment of our commercial communica- 
tions system might gravely endanger 
the safety of the nation and might result 
in the loss of hundreds of thousands of 
lives. For that reason, I believe that 
state legislation relative to malicious 
damage to private communications 
facilities should be supplemented and 
reinforced by the additional power 
which would be given to the federal 
government by the bill I am intro- 
ducing. 


Although Senator Bricker did not so 
indicate, there was speculation that the 
recent telephone strike in Ohio may have 
sparked his decision to introduce this bill. 
It will be recalled that the Ohio strike was 
marked by considerable violence, as well 
as cable cuttings and other damage to the 
company’s facilities. Bricker’s bill would 
apparently apply to such activity under 
certain circumstances since its purpose is 
to protect the nation’s communications 
facilities from any sort of willful injury 
or interruption, whether connected with a 
labor dispute or not. The bill has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 
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Record Gain in Gas Reserves 


a was a record annual increase 
in proved recoverable natural gas re- 
serves in the United States in 1956, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by the 
American Gas Association and the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute. The gain was 
about 14 trillion cubic feet, raising total 
reserves to 238 trillion cubic feet. The 
1955 gain approximated 12 trillion and 
the average in past decade has been about 
8 trillion. 

The annual increase is the result of 
four factors, as follows: extensions and 
revisions of previously estimated reserves 
—usually the largest amount; discoveries 
of new fields, and new pools in old fields; 
the net change in underground storage 
during the year—a very small item; and 
total gas produced during the year. The 
net amount after combining these four 
items, added to the previously estimated 
reserves, gives the new reserve figure. The 
table on page 540 gives these figures for 
the period 1945-56. 

It will be noted from the table that dis- 
coveries of new fields and new pools have 
shown little progress in recent years, pos- 
sibly due to fears of threatened regulation 
of independent producers. In 1953 this 
item reached a record amount of 7,081,- 
661 million cubic feet, but in the three lat- 
er years has been less than 6 million. The 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


sharp increase in extensions and revisions 
has, however, resulted in large net in- 
creases in total reserves in the past two 
years. Last year’s net production con- 
sumed only 44 per cent of the amount 
added to reserves. Total reserves at the 
end of the year were adequate for nearly 
twenty-two years’ production of gas at 
the 1956 rate, without additional discov- 
eries, etc. 


i ow state of Texas accounts for near- 
ly half the nation’s production and 
reserves. Its 1956 production of 5.3 tril- 
lion cubic feet was 49 per cent of the 
U. S. total; and its reserves at the end of 
1956 were 113 trillion cubic feet, more 
than 47 per cent of the total for the U. S. 
Thirty states are included in the report, 
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but Texas and five other states—Loui- 
siana, New Mexico, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and California—represented about 93 per 
cent of total reserves and 91 per cent of 
1956 production. Following Texas in 
reserves are, in trillions of cubic feet: 
Louisiana, 45; New Mexico, 24; Kansas, 
18; Oklahoma, 14; and California, 9. 
Leading states after Texas in production 
last year were, in billions of cubic feet: 
Louisiana, 1,922; Oklahoma, 917; New 
Mexico, 642; Kansas, 578; and Califor- 
nia, 488. Pennsylvania led all states in 
the amount of gas held in underground 
storage—326 billion cubic feet. Next came 
Ohio, 283 billion; Michigan, 234 billion; 
and West Virginia, 209 billion. 


gis committee’s report pointed out 
that it is frequently impossible to es- 
timate the total reserves of a field in the 
vear it is discovered. Satisfactory esti- 
mates can be made only after there has 
been sufficient drilling and, in some cases, 
adequate production history. For these 
reasons, the reserves listed as “discov- 
ered” during any given year must be con- 
sidered only as the reserves indicated by 
the drilling in that year. 

The reserves of all fields and pools 
are reviewed and revised upward or 
downward in each succeeding annual re- 
port to reflect additional information on 
preceding estimates, these changes being 
shown as “Extensions and Revisions.” 
The committee stated : 


A proved reserve may be in either 
the drilled or undrilled portion of a 
given field. When the undrilled area is 
considered proved, it is so related to 
the developed acreage and the known 
field geology and structure that its pro- 
ductive ability is considered assured. 
Proved recoverable reserves of natural 
gas are those reserves estimated to be 
producible under present operating 
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practices, with no consideration being 
given to their ultimate use. Since the 
estimates are made by pools, the recov- 
ery factors or abandonment pressures 
used in the calculations are governed 
by the operating conditions in each in- 
dividual pool. 


* 


Heavy Utility Financing 
In First Quarter 


Shes advantage of improved con- 
ditions in the bond market, as well 
as a good demand for utility equities in 
their current vogue as “defense stocks,” 
electric light and power companies have 
been doing a record amount of financing 
in the first quarter. Complete figures for 
the quarter are not yet at hand, but for 
the first two months the totals for electric 
and gas utilities compare as follows with 
last year, including new money issues 
only: 


1957 1956 

IES ANES eR Oi ie a i ole $507 $192 
IPFELerred STOCK ci.seieiiekd cc 26 78 
Gorman Stodhe> eisccecssockises ee: 129 23 
gl | ee nee ee eee $662 $293 


A complete tabulation for all utilities 
would include the $250 million American 
Telephone and Telegraph debenture issue 
of March 26th and several issues by Bell 
subsidiaries aggregating over $100 mil- 
lion. The big telephone issue was sold to 
133 underwriters at a 4.34 per cent rate, 
the highest encountered by the firm since 
1930, although somewhat lower than ex- 
pected previously. 

According to the Irving Trust Com- 
pany the electric utilities plan to do at 
least 50 per cent more financing this year 
than in 1956. Even at this early date, 
$750 million new financing by electric 
and gas utilities is scheduled for the sec- 
ond quarter, the bank reports. 
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Bonneville’s Net Revenues 
Shrinking Rapidly 


HE Columbia river power system con- 

sists of the Bonneville Power Admini- 
stration (BPA) and various other hydro 
projects such as Grand Coulee, Hungry 
Horse, McNary, Chief Joseph, The Dalles, 
etc. The system is operated by BPA under 
the U. S. Department of Interior. During 
the year the Columbia river system added 
562,000 kilowatts new generating capac- 
ity, including 280,000 at McNary, 256,000 
at Chief Joseph, and 26,000 elsewhere. 
The Columbia river system now repre- 
sents an investment of $1.7 million, of 
which nearly three-quarters is allocated to 
power and over one-quarter to nonpower 
functions such as irrigation, flood con- 
trol, navigation, etc. Since 1952 the in- 
creased investment allocated to power has 
increased 148 per cent while the non- 
power component gained only 70 per cent. 
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About 16 per cent of the government’s 
investment had been repaid as of last 
June. While these repayments are said to 
be ahead of schedule, the estimates are 
“tentative pending the formalization of 
the cost allocations and repayment sched- 
ules.” 

With favorable hydro conditions, sales 
to customers of Bonneville totaled 26 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1956, an increase of 19 
per cent over the previous year. Water 
conditions were favorable during the year. 
Of the combined power revenues of $61 
million for the Columbia river power sys- 
tem, the aluminum industry last year con- 
tributed 33 per cent, other industry 13 
per cent, publicly owned utilities 32 per 
cent, privately owned utilities 20 per 
cent, and others 2 per cent. 

During its eighteen years of operation, 
the composite average kilowatt-hour rate 
charged by BPA has averaged 2.38 mills 


ed 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL ESTIMATES OF NATURAL GAS RESERVES 
FOR PERIOD DECEMBER 31, 1945 TO DECEMBER 31, 1956 





(Millions of Cubic Feet-14.65 psia, at 60 deg. F) 


Natural Gas Added During Year 








Discoveries Total of 
Extensions of New Fields Discoveries, 
and and New Pools Revisions and 

Year Revisions in Old Fields Extensions 
1945 
1946 a a 17,729,152 
1947 7,570, 654 3,410,170 10, 980, 824 
1948 9, 769, 483 4,129,089 13,898,572 
1949 8,061,429 4,612,870 12,674, 299 
1950 9,172,381 2, 877, 351 12,049, 732 
1951 13,013, 606 3,039, 385 16,052, 991 
1952 8, 934, 470 5,411,043 14,345,513 
1953 13,371,355 7,081, 661 20, 453, 016 
1954 4, 632, 309 4,966, 894 9,599, 203 
1955 16, 298,125 5, 719, 069 22,017,194 
1956 19, 214, 604 5,636, 476 24,851,080 


a. Not estimated. 





Estimated 
Net Change Proved Increase 
In Net Reserves Over 
Underground Production As of Previous 
Storage During Year End of Year Year 
147, 789, 367 
a 4,942,617 160,575, 901 12, 786,534 
a 5,629, 811 165, 926, 914 5,351,013 
51, 482 6, 007,628 173, 869, 340 7, 942, 426 
82, 746 6, 245, 041 180, 381, 344 6,512, 004 
54, 301 6, 892, 678 185,592, 699 5, 211,355 
132, 751 7,966, 941 193, 811,500 8, 218, 801 
198, 850, 8, 639, 638 199, 716, 225 5, 904, 725 
516, 431 9, 238,540 211, 447,132 11, 720, 907 
90, 906 9,426,509 211, 710, 732 263, 600 
87, 637 10,118,118 223, 697, 445 11, 986, 713 
133,970 10, 907, 926 237, 774,569 14,077,124 


b. All native gas in storage reservoirs formerly classified as a natural gas reserve is included in this figure. 
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THOUSANDS OF 
MILES OF 
TRANSMISSION 
PIPELINE 
1940 ‘45 “50 1956 * 
SOURCE: AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION * PRELIMINARY 








The nation’s expanding natural gas pipeline system added two million 
customers and 10,000 miles of transmission facilities in 1956. Customers 
have more than tripled since 1940 and service has been extended to 13 
more states to bring the total to 46 states. Meanwhile, proved gas 
reserves reached an all-time high of 223.7 trillion cubic feet at the 


beginning of 1956. 
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per kilowatt-hour. Sales to publicly owned 
utilities averaged 2.81 mills, and to pri- 
vately owned 2.30 mills. Industries paid 
2.24 mills (aluminum slightly less), bene- 
fiting by very high load factors approach- 
ing 100 per cent. 


ne and Grand Coulee are 
very low-cost power producers, pri- 
marily because they were constructed 
largely at prewar price levels. However, 
since 1952 the cost of the additional 
hydro projects has been much greater per 
kilowatt of capacity, which has resulted 
in a rapid rise in costs, particularly de- 
preciation and interest. Since wholesale 
power rates have not been increased, net 
revenues have dropped sharply. Net rev- 
enues reached a maximum of $15.9 mil- 
lion in 1952, equal to nearly 40 per cent 
of operating revenues, but by last year 
had dropped to $5.9 million or less than 
10 per cent of gross, and the ratio is ex- 
pected to drop to 8 per cent in 1958. (See 
chart, page 541.) 

The administration is hopeful of in- 
creasing net revenues by revising rates. 
Sales of nonfirm energy to the industries 
on an interruptible basis have been sub- 
stantial in recent years, but have not been 
covered by formal contracts. BPA hopes 
to place sales of interruptible power on 
a firm contractual basis, with possible ad- 
vantages to both itself and the customer. 

While interruptible power is available 
for a fairly substantial percentage of the 
time, on the average, additional and sub- 
stantial amounts are available for a much 
smaller part of the time, during the high 
runoff months of late spring and early 
summer and during other times when 
stream flow conditions are unusually fa- 
vorable. If this low-availability energy 
can be offered for sale at sufficiently at- 
tractive rates, it may be possible to sell 
large quantities to replace steam genera- 


tion, particularly for new steam plants, 
to supplement coastal hydro plants, or to 
industries that can adapt their operations 
to such power. 

Ford, Bacon & Davis has prepared a 
report of the entire rate structure, which 
is being studied. Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration’s recommendations relative 
to the report will be submitted to the Sec- 
retary during the coming year. 


* 


British Estimate Atomic 
Power Cost at 7.7 Mills 
Per K:ilowatt-hour 


ip Times (London) of March 16th 
quoted Sir Christopher Hinton, man- 
aging director of the industrial group of 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority, as estimating the kilowatt-hour 
cost of producing electricity in atomic 
reactors as follows (we have translated 
costs in British pence into mills at the 
rate of $2.80 to the pound) : 


Depreciation (5 per cent interest and 

twenty years Iti) -. .0siscics sc osene 4.3 mills 
Interest on fuel charge (5 per cent) .7 
Fuel replacement charge (uranium at 


S50;000 a metric ton) ....6..00665 aa 
Opefating: EXPENSES) oo 5.65608 cones >) eae 
PR OUAIN © éccinvera setts, sere eee Sh ° 


Credit for plutonium in irradiated fuel 8 


DP Sscdonecncietaecn end, Rens > 

The net cost of 7.7 mills is somewhat 
similar to the estimates of 7-9 mills in 
this country, though the methods of com- 
piling the estimates may differ somewhat. 
(The British computation contains no 
estimate for taxes, for example.) Sir 
Christopher forecast that by 1970 the cost 
might well be reduced to 5.5 mills, and by 
1980 to 4.4 mills. While progress in in- 
creasing the efficiency of coal-burning 
stations would continue, he thought this 
would be more than balanced by rising 
prices for coal. 
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HE major reduction in the cost of 

operating an atomic reactor is to be 
expected from the attainment of higher 
working temperatures and through the 
use of enriched fuels, he stated, but this 
requires the development of improved 
heat-resisting materials. At Calder Hall 
the highest temperature in the “cans” con- 
taining the fuel elements has now been 
raised to 842 degrees Fahrenheit and is 
expected to go somewhat higher. Beryl- 
lium would be the “obvious material” to 
adopt for canning, since its melting point 
is 2,372 degrees, but its use still presents 
problems and its adoption seems unlikely 
before 1963, at which time temperature 
would rise to 932 degrees and “the ad- 
vantage will probably have passed by a 
small margin to the nuclear station.” He 
forecasts temperatures of 1,112 by 1968. 


& 


TVA Revenue Bonds? 


ge nencomeigiy Robert E. Jones 
(Democrat, Alabama) has asked 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority be 
allowed to expand its power facilities “to 
keep up with the growing load of the area 
it serves.” 

Under a bill introduced in the House 
by Jones, TVA would issue revenue bonds 
to pay for the expansion of its power fa- 
cilities rather than ask new funds from 
Congress. “Revenue bonds are proposed,” 
Jones told a House Public Works sub- 
committee, “not to be guaranteed by the 
government, not to be tax-exempt, but 
bonds which will take their place in the 
money market backed by a record of good 
management which gives assurance of 
revenues as in the past.” 


RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON GAS UTILITY STOCKS 


3/20/57 Divi- 


R Price dend 
(Miill.) About Rate 
Pipelines 
$ 4 O Ala.-Tenn. Nat. Gas .... 19 $1.20 
15 O Commonwealth N. G.... 31 1.60 
16 O E. Tenn. Nat. Gas .... 9 .60 
48 S Miss. River Fuel ...... 35 1.60 
80 S Southern Nat. Gas...... 39 2.00 
268 © Tenn Gas Trans. ..... 32 1.40 
175 O Texas East. Trans. .... 25 1.40 
7i 49 Texas Gas Tras, ...... 23 1.00 
88 O Transcont. Gas P. L.... 19 1.00 
IAVETARES. 2.2.02... 
Integrated Companies 

158 S American Nat. Gas .... 61 $2.60 
50 A Arkansas-Louis. Gas ... 22 1.20; 
44 O Colo. Interstate Gas .... 74 1.25 
343 S Columbia Gas System .. 17 1.00 
8 O Commonwealth Gas .... 7 10 
12 A Consol. Gas Util. ...... 16 .90 
266 S Consol. Nat. Gas ...... 42 1.90 
178 S_ El Paso Nat. Gas ...... 32 1.30 
40 S Equitable Gas .......... 31 1.60 
17 O Kansas-Nebr. Nat. Gas.. 36 1.65 
95 S Lone Star Gas ........ 4 1.80 
25 S Montana-Dakota Util. .. 26 1.00 
21 O Mountain Fuel Supply... 26 1.20 
81 S National Fuel Gas ...... 20 1.10 
113 S Northern Nat. Gas ..... 55 2.60 
43 S Oklahoma Nat. Gas ..... 27 1.50 
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Aver. 
Incr. Appros. 
Recent In Sh. Price- Div. Common 
Approx. Share % In- Farns. Earns. Pavy- Stock 

teld Earns. crease 1951-56 Ratio out Equity 

6.3% $1.45Se 13% 17 13.1 83% 37% 
Bz 2.72Se 7 X 11.4 59 37 
6.7 .83De 30 X 10.8 72 19 
4.6 2.17Se 16 6 16.1 74 52 
Fy | 2.35De D1 4 16.6 85 46 
44 1.93De 9 18 16.6 73 20 
5.6 2.05D2 2 3 Ze 68 24 
4.3 2.17De 25 4 10.6 46 27 
5.3 1.32De 15 19 14.4 76 19 

5.3% 13.5 71% 

4.3% $4.34De 30% 13 14.1 60% 35% 
BD 1.500c NC 10 14.7 80 3 
7 5.28Se NC 45 14.0 24 35 
5.9 1.44De 33 7 11.8 70 43 
1.4 26% D51 D - 38 72 
5.6 1.39Ta 15 _: 11.5 65 61 
4.5 3.33De 16 4 12.6 57 67 
4.1 2.12N 48 O 15:1 61 22 
5.2 2.31De 14 4 13.4 69 OZ 
4.6 2.44De 2 3 14.8 68 30 
5.3 2.19De 2 5 155 82 48 
3.8 1.42De D9 19 18.3 70 32 
4.6 1.65Se 9 8 15.8 73 59 
5.5 1.64De 5 8 12.2 67 62 
4.7 3.60De a3 7 15.3 72 37 
5.6 1.98Ja D8 6 13.6 76 29 
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Ss Panhaneie BP. Lb. ccc: 51 1.80 3.5 
O Pennsylvania Gas ...... 24 120 865.0 
S Peoples G. L. & Coke .. 185 8.00 43 
O Southern Union Gas .... 26 112 4.3 
S United Gas Corp. ....... 34 150 4.4 
DTA cas caies 5% 
Retail Distributors 
PB AlabamarGas: ..<6c00'0s 31 $160 52% 
O Atlantic Gas Light ...... 31 1.60 5.2 
© Berkshire Gas .......5. 16 .90 5.6 
© Bridgeport Gas ......... 28 1.60 7 
O Brockton-Taunton Gas .. 17 90 53 
S Brooklyn Union Gas .... 35 200° «= S7 
O Cascade Nat. Gas ...... 10 _ — 
O Central El. & Gas ...... 16 .90 5.6 
O Central Indiana Gas .... 14 .80 a7 
O Chattanooga Gas ....... 53 .30 5.5 
1: AGaS Benvice: 65... 060s 25 1.36 5.4 
© Wattiord Gas ....6.660 av 2.00 5.4 
© Haverhill Gas .......... 21 1.32 6.3 
O Houston Nat. Gas ...... 36 1.50 42 
O Indiana G. & Water .... 20 1.00(k) 5.0 
BS Wiaclele Gab vi occ eke nce 15 80 53 
O Michigan Gas Utils. .... 21 1.05 5.0 
O Midsouth Gas .......... 13 60 4.6 
O Minneapolis Gas ....... 26 1.40 5.4 
O Miss. Valley Gas ....... 19 112 0 5:9 
O Mobile Gas Service .... 22 1.00 45 
O New Haven Gas ....... 30 1.70 5.7 
O New Jersey Nat. Gas... 26 1.20(i) 4.6 
O No. Illinois Gas ........ 18 88 4.9 
O North Penn Gas ....... 14 1.00 7.1 
O North Shore Gas ....... 14 80 57 
S Pacific Lighting ....... 3 2.00 54 
© Pioneer Nat. Gas ...... 29 yA 4.6 
O Portland Gas & Coke .. 35 1.00 2.9 
O Portland Gas Light ..... 10 2) AS 
A Providence Gas ........ 94 56 5.9 
A_ Rio Grande Valley Gas .. 3 5 5.0 
© So. Atlantic Gas ...5.3.. 13 80 6.1 
O South Jersey Gas ...... 26 140 5.4 
S United Gas Impr. ...... 36 200 5.6 
S Wash. Gas Light ...... 38 2.06 53 
O Wash. Nat. Gas ....... 15 .10(1) 0.7 
O Western Ky. Gas ...... 14 60 43 
Averages .......... 5.2% 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON TELEPHONE, TRANSIT, AND WATER STOCKS 


Annual 


Rev. 
(Mill,) 


$5,825 
245 
43 
209 
308 
792 
98 
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Price dend 
About Rate 
Communications Companies 
Bell System 
S Amer. T. & T. (Cons.) .. 178 $9.00 
A Bell Tel. of Canada ..... 47 2.00 
O Cin. & Sub. Bell Tel. .. 90 4.50 
A Mountain Sts. T. & T. .. 125 6.60 
A New England T. & T. ... 135 8.00 
By MAGHIG Gere Fs esas ts 129 7.00 
O So. New Eng. Tel....... 39 2.00 
PAVETACOS oss dias 





Appros. 
seld 


5 
4.3 
5.0 
5.3 
5.9 
5.4 
5 


2% 


5 
545 


Recent 
Share 
Earns. 


2.43*# 
5.58De 
9.01De 
9.01De 
8.47De 
2.19De 


1% $13.10*De 
1 


% In- 


Aver. 
Incr. 
In Sh. 


Earns. Earns. 











18.5 65 35 
147 74 68 
15.1 65 42 
15.4 66 34 
149 66 43 
145 65% 
13.1 68% 42% 
11.6 60 36 
11.9 67 37 
10.9 62 44 
20.0 106 36 
12.4 71 47 
_— —_ 41 
9.6 54 17 
13.0 74 64 
11.5 63 45 
13.0 71 40 
12.3 66 48 
10.2 64 58 
15.9 66 22 
12.9 65 45 
13.8 v6, 35 
16.0 80 43 
18.1 83 34 
11.5 62 38 
9.9 58 28 
17.9 81 33 
12.6 71 63 
TE 54 32 
12.9 63 46 
13.7 98 56 
12.1 69 54 
13.0 70 44 
14.4 65 39 
14.7 42 36 
8.2 61 25 
16.1 95 64 
11.5 58 63 
14.6 90 35 
12.3 66 52 
14.9 83 64 
12.5 66 43 
— 117 67 
TT: 48 35 
1a 71% 
Appros. 


Price- Div. Common 


Pay- Stock 


crease 1951-56 Ratio out Equity 





136 69% 
19.3 82 
16.1 81 
13.9 73 
15.0 89 
15.2 83 
178 891 
15.8 81% 
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Independents 
5 O Anglo-Canadian Tel. ... 35 $ .60 1.7% $3.21De 20% 54 10.9 19% 44% 
33 49) British Gol Fel: cos. 43 2.00 4.7 3.32Se 6 22 13.0 60 28 
2 49 scant tater. Tel. 2.05.5 114 70 6.1 .80De D20 — 14.4 88 30 
13 O Calif. Water & Tel. .... 20 120 866.0 1.46# 20 11 13:7 82 42 
14 O Central Telephone ...... 20 100m 5.0 2.15Se 13 14 9.3 47 25 
3 O Commonwealth Tel. ..... 14 80 EY 1.314 27 26c 10.7 61 32 
4 O Florida Telephone ...... 17 .90 53 .86De D2 D 19.8 105 42 
237 S General Telephone ..... 42 1.80 4.3 3.05De 17 32 13.8 59 37 
15 O Hawaiian Telephone .... 19 1.00 53 1.31F D10 19 14.3 76 «644 
6 O Inter-Mountain Tel. .... 14 80 ay 80De D16 2 17.5 100 62 
22 3 Peninsmar Tel. .......... 43 1.80 4.2 2.15De D10 Z 20.0 84 46 
21 © Rochester Tel. .......... 18 1.00 5.6 1.62De 6 6 11.1 62 39 
3 O Southeastern Tel. ...... 16 .90 5.6 1.36Se 43 13 11.8 66 42 
8 O Southwestern St. Tel. ... 20 1.12 5.6 1.48Je 36 1 13:5 76 42 
28 O United Utilities ......... 22 1.20 55 1.43Se D13 8 15.4 84 31 
12° 49° ‘West Goast Tel........5.5. 18 1.00 5.6 1.24Se 2 25 14.5 81 43 
252 S Western Union Tel. .... 19 1.00 5.3 2.21De 5 15 8.6 45 86 
el 5.1% 13.6 70% 
Transit Companies 
22 O Baltimore Transit ...... 11 — —_— $ .18De D86% xX — _ 40% 
13. O Cincinnati Transit ...... 44 $ .30 6.7% 48De 41 10 9.4 63% 46 
DO 8D TSANAS ATANEI 6 o0sccse0s 5 Br fe 7.0 Die D48 D 8.8 61 SI 
31 S Fifth Ave. Coach Lines Af 2.50 9.3 285% D3 O 9.5 88 100 
244 S Greyhound Corp. .:..... 15 100 67 1.27De 8 — 11.8 79 52 
21 O Los Angeles Transit .... 17 1.40 8.2 948 D5 5 18.1 149 89 
27S “Nat City Gaines .....2:. 22 2.00 9.1 2.74# D1 11 8.0 73 93 
13 O Niagara Frontier Trans. 9 .60 6.7 1.47# — 14 6.1 41 78 
Go 40 Pita. Transit ;..:...65. 9 .60 6.7 1.67De 31 8 s4 36 38 
6 O Rochester Transit ...... 5 40 8.0 43# D2 D 11.6 93 40 
ZI See OT 12 140 11.7 684 D15 28 176 206 91 
15: “Dwin woty ee FT ,. ks cces 16 1.80 11.3 1.21De 1 D - — 48 
22 0 United Transit ....:.... 5 60 12.0 1.03# 36 4.9 58 48 
VAWETERES cusksscues 8.6% 10.1 86% 
Water Companies 
Holding Companies 
34 American Water Works. 93 $ .50 5.3% $ .99De 1% 6 9.6 51% 16% 
Operating Companies 
4 O Bridgeport Hydraulic... 31 $1.60 5.2% $2.04# 12% 4 15.7 78% 57% 
13 O Calif. Water Service .... 39 2.20 5.6 3.08De 14 3 127 7 2 
3 O Elizabethtown Water ... 36 160 44 3.01Ap NC 36 12.0 53 56 
9 S_ Hackensack Water ..... 41 2.00 4.9 3.604 10 11 11.4 56 37 
8 O Indianapolis Water ..... 18 1.00 5.6 1.42De D12 17 12.7 70 34 
5 O Jamaica Water ....:.... 34 200 5.9 2.91De — 8 11.7 69 ~~ 25 
4 O New Haven Water .... 57 3.00 53 3.32 D3 4 i7Z 90 63 
2 O Ohio Water Service .... 26 1.50 5.8 2.58De 14 7 10.1 58 36 
8 O Phila. & Sub. Water .... 29 50(e) 1.7 2.74De 25 3 10.6 18 28 
2 O Plainfield Un. Water ... 66 3.00 4.5 5.47# 37 8 12.1 55 40 
4 © San Jose Water ........ 44 2.80 6.4 3.59De 5 9 12.3 78 45 
9 O Scranton-Springbrook ... 17 .90 333 1.44Se 10 8 11.8 63 29 
5 O Southern Calif. Water .. 14 80 Mf 1.15De 7 8 22 70 34 
3 O West Va. Water Service 21 1.40 6.7 1.85Se 41 1 11.4 76 17 
AWVETABZES 5 os cccccce 4.9% 12.4 61% 





A—American Stock Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. S—New York Stock Ex- 
change. #—Year ended December, 1955, Ja—January; F—February; Ma—March; Ap—April; My—May; 
Je—June; Ju—July; Au—August; Se—September; Oc—October; N—November; De—December. (e)— 
Also paid 5 per cent stock dividend December 1, 1956. (i)—Paid 2 per cent stock dividend December 
10, 1956. (j)—Paid 10 per cent stock dividend November 21, 1956. (k)—Paid 3 per cent stock dividend De- 
cember 19, 1956. (1)—One share of Pacific Northwest Pipeline for 70 shares held. (m)—Paid 10 per cent 
stock dividend January 2, 1957. NC—Not comparable. NA—Not available. X—Deficit in 1951. *On average 
shares. **1951 was an abnormally bad year. 
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What Others Think 






Field Organization of Electric Utility Companies 


on upon an examination of recent 
organization charts of 86 of the lead- 
ing electric utility companies, it has been 
possible to determine, to the extent re- 
vealed by the charts, the various patterns 
of field organization in effect. The findings 
are reported in this review. 

The term “field organization” is used in 
the sense that excludes generating stations 
and system operation organizations. 

In the cases of 19 of the 86 companies, 
however, the plans of field organization 
could not be determined. In some of these 
cases, the companies have no field organi- 
zations ; in other cases, the charts are sim- 
ply not complete enough to show the field 
organization patterns that are in existence. 

The findings concerning the remaining 
67 companies relate to the number of main 
field organization units, their names, the 
titles of their heads, the places they occupy 
in their company organization structures, 
and the plans in effect, for the supervision 
of their managements. 


Number of Field Organization Units 


|, rein some information about the 
field organizations could be gleaned 
from the charts of 67 companies, data as 
to the number of field organizations could 
be obtained in the cases of only 53 of these 


companies. In these 53 companies, the 
main field organizations are distributed in 
number as follows: 

Number of Main Number of 


Field Organisations Companies 
WA kissed neeealenae ess 1 


wn 
| oo 
NAD OCONQAW KWON 


A rit bers tic inseocwanasnchins 53 


On the average, these companies have 
from five to six main field organization 
units. 

Information is not available in most 
cases from the charts to show the way in 
which these main field organizations are 
(or are not) subdivided into smaller units. 
In a number of cases, however, it is evi- 
dent that the companies having large num- 
bers of main field organization units are. 
not required to subdivide them into 
smaller units. 

There seems to be no significant corre- 
lation between size of company territory 
and number of main field organization 
units. There is some evidence, however, 
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that companies with service areas concen- 
trated principally in large cities influence 
the average figure, above cited, in the di- 
rection of the smaller numbers. 


Names of Main Field Organization Units 


_ the cases of all of the 67 companies 
relative to which some information as 
to field organizations could be obtained, it 
was possible to determine the names given 
to their main field units. The findings in 
this instance may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Name of Main Field Number of 
Organization Units Companies 
DN Sere ScGs pao scuadessesc 50 
Extenson DIVISION .........2000000 1 
DMIECE CIR GGihG cose skeseoeseeabebes 12 
PTE MIRE: 555k suse snes sued seuss 1 
PEERS oC ihe ckaesbacceess< caeuuene 1 
Subsidiary Company ............0..- 2 
PURGES cciks cases decuce denen 67 


The term “division” is by far the most 
prevalent of the six terms that are applied 
as names of the main field organizations. 


Titles of Heads of Main Field 
Organisation Units 


N the cases of those companies in which 

the titles and numbers of main field or- 
ganization unit heads can be identified 
from the information at hand, the title of 
division manager is the one most fre- 
quently used. In a number of cases, how- 
ever, the heads of the main field units are 
vice presidents; and in a few companies 
other miscellaneous titles are in evidence. 
Where the main field units are called dis- 
tricts, of course, the field unit heads are 
in most cases known as district managers. 

A frequency distribution of the various 
titles that are used is shown as follows: 


Title of Heads Number of Positions 
Of Main Field To Which Title 
Organisation Units Is Applicable 
Liege yp 0 eee ee 15 
V. P. and Division Manager .... 8 
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Administrative V. P. ........... 3 
Division Vice President ........ 4 
Division Manager@ ............. 197 
Division Commercial Manager .. 1 
Commercial Division Manager .. 6 
PDISHACE MIANABEE 65. ccccscss ss 47 
Service Area Manager ......... b 
2 b 
Superintendent ................ 1 

2 


Subsidiary Company President .. 


a Same title used in five other companies, but 
number of main field units not shown. 

b Title used in one company, but number of 
main field units not shown. 


Place of Field Organization Units in 
Company Organisation Structure 


yeengecy of the plans by which the 
main field organization units are 
fitted into the general company organiza- 
tion reveals the existence of four different 
broad patterns. These may be described 
in summary language as follows: 


Pattern Description 
a. Direct supervision of main field ex- 
ecutives by the chief executive 
ie Supervision of main field executives 


by an immediate subordinate of the 
chief executive 


3. Supervision of main field executives 
by some other general office executive 
4. Split supervision of field executives 


In the cases of the last three patterns, 
each may be subdivided into several sub- 
sidiary kinds of supervisory arrange- 
ments, as is explained later. 


Plan for Supervision of Main Field 
Executives by Chief Executive 


N as many as nine different cases, the 

plan of fitting the field organizations 
into the general company organization 
structure follows Pattern No. 1. 

All of these companies except one are 
medium in size as measured by annual 
revenues. The exception is a company of 
larger than medium size. All of these com- 
panies, except one of those with medium 
annual revenue totals, have large service 
areas. 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 


Plans for Supervision of Main 
Field Executives by an Immediate 
Subordinate of the Chief Executive 


HE arrangements that have been clas- 

sified under Pattern No. 2 may be 
further subdivided into three different 
kinds of supervisory plans, as follows: 


Plan Entailing Supervision of Main Field 
Executives by One of the Chief Execu- 

tive’s Immediate Subordinates with 

Pattern Other Responsibilities as Indicated 

2a No other supervisory responsibilities. 
2b A few other supervisory responsibilities. 

2c Multiple supervisory responsibilities. 

Information as to the extent of utiliza- 
tion of each of these plans by various com- 
panies is presented in the ensuing para- 


graphs. 


Plan for Supervision by Chief Executive 
Subordinate with No Other Supervisory 
Responsibilities 


In 13 different companies, although the 
chief executive does not himself give di- 
rect supervision to the main field execu- 
tives, responsibility for such supervision 
is kept exceedingly close to the chief ex- 
ecutive through the device of establishing 
a position immediately subordinate to him 
with no other responsibility than that of 
supervising the main field executives. The 
titles of the chief executives’ immediate 
subordinates with such supervisory re- 
sponsibilities in the 13 companies are 
identified as follows: 

Title of Position 
In Supervision No. of 
Over Main Field Executives Companies 


Executive Vice PRESIOONE sieccs caste 
IVACE PE ROBIGRNE cits oraees oiss-c.0. ds croscareis 


Assistant to the President ........... 
Vice President, Division Operations .. 
Vice President in Charge of Extension 

PSV SUEIA orci aisibiesicisisi save esis bis weecieiss 


Vice President (Operations) ......... 
Vice President (Administration) ..... 
Vice President and Asst. General Man- 

BET Ae Ose SN ein ewe a wee cals 


We NH 


— — tpt 


1, SE a 1 








Thus, of the 67 companies on which 
field organization information is available, 
as many as 22 (or about one-third) of 
them provide for top-level supervision of 
the main field executives by the chief ex- 
ecutive in each case or by one of his im- 
mediate subordinates whose sole responsi- 
bility it is to provide such supervision. 


Plan for Supervision by Chief Executive 
Subordinate with a Few Other 
Supervisory Responsibilities 


Ox step removed from the plan just 
previously outlined is the plan where- 
under supervision of the main field execu- 
tives is made the responsibility of a chief 
executive's immediate subordinate who 
has a few other, but not broad and gen- 
eral, supervisory responsibilities. This 
plan (designated as Pattern 2b herein- 
above) is followed in 11 different com- 
panies. 
The titles of the immediate subordi- 
nates involved are given as follows: 
Title of Position 
In Supervision No. of 
Over Main Fiela Executives Companies 
Executive Vice President ............ 
WRC SE eSIOON Gerster oes ohos cee ieas 
Vice President and Manager, Division 
ONPRAUIONS® Gicasccccee veces acone.s 
Vice President, District Operation and 
SOU ener poco encarta mercer 
Vice President—Commercial ......... 
Vice President (Distribution Group) . 
General Operating Superintendent .... 
Director of Operations and Construc- 
OI icin ocistooc 8 cee cenicas Sees eacioas 
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Plan for Supervision by Chief Executive 
Subordinate with Multiple Supervisory 
Responsibilities 


Eight other companies are organized in 
accordance with Pattern 2c, whereunder 
the main field executives are under the 
supervision of one of the chief executive’s 
immediate subordinates who has multiple 
(broad and general) responsibilities. In 
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une case, the immediate subordinate is an 
executive vice president, and in the other 
seven cases vice presidents, most of them 
with combination titles of one kind or an- 
other, are involved. 


Plans for Supervision of Main Field 
Executives by Some Other General 
Office Executive 


Subclassification According to Extent 
Of the General Office Executive's 
Responsibilities 


(i pews arrangements that have been clas- 
sified under Pattern No. 3, according 
to which the main field executives are 
under the supervision of a general office 
executive who is not an immediate sub- 
ordinate of the chief executive, may also 
be further subdivided into three different 
kinds of supervisory plans, as follows: 


Plan Entailing Supervision of Main Field 
Executives by a General Office Execu- 
tive (Not an Immediate Subordinate 
Of the Chief Executive) with Other 


Pattern Responsibilities as Indicated 
3a No other supervisory responsibilities. 
3b A few other supervisory responsibilities. 
3c Multiple supervisory responsibilities. 


Information as to the number of com- 
panies in which each of these plans is fol- 
lowed is presented in the next paragraphs. 


Plan for Supervision by General Office 
Subordinate with No Other Supervisory 
Responsibilities 


In each of seven companies, the field 
executives are under the supervision of a 
general office executive with no other su- 
pervisory responsibilities who is not an 
immediate subordinate of the chief execu- 
tive. Thus, the responsibility for supervi- 
sion of field executives is channeled into 
one spot, but the person occupying that 
spot is separated from the top executive 
by one or more levels of intermediate 
supervision. The titles involved are: 
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Vice President—Division Operations (2) 
Vice President, Geographic Divisions 
Vice President 
District Operations Department Head 
Supervisor of District Offices 
Manager, Commercial Divisions 
Plan for Supervision by General O ffice 
Subordinate with a Few Other 


Supervisory Responsibilities 


There is only one company among the 
group of 67 following a plan (termed Pat- 
tern No. 3b herein) whereunder the main 
field executives are under the supervision 
of a general office executive, not an im- 
mediate subordinate of the chief executive, 
with a few other supervisory responsibili- 
ties. In this case, a commercial vice presi- 
dent is involved. 


Plan for Supervision by General O ffice 
Subordinate with Multiple Supervisory 
Responsibilities 


Only one company of the 67 follows a 
plan (termed Pattern No. 3c herein) pro- 
viding for supervision of the main field 
executives by a general office executive, 
not an immediate subordinate of the chief 
executive, who has multiple supervisory 
responsibilities. In this case, the subordi- 
nate general office executive is known as 
the manager of system operations. 


Plans for Split Supervision of 
Field Executives 


Identification of the Different Plans 
For Split Supervision 


. | ‘HE various plans for split supervision 
of the field executives may be grouped 
into three categories: 


Pattern Description 

4a Some main field executives responsible 
to one general office executive, and other 
main field executives responsible to an- 
other general office executive. 

4b Each main field executive responsible to 
more than one general office executive. 

4c More than one main field executive at 
each location, responsible through sepa- 
rate channels to different general office 
executives. 
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“OK, EVERYBODY—INHALE!” 


Geographical Basis for Split 
Supervision 

The arrangement herein termed Pat- 
tern No. 4a provides for split supervision 
at the general office of the main field ex- 
ecutives on some geographical basis. One 
general office executive will supervise the 
field executive at one location (or the field 
executives in one general territory), while 
another general office executive will super- 
vise the field executives located elsewhere. 
This plan is followed by five companies. 


Functional Basis for Split Supervision 
At General O ffice Level 


In four companies, the main field execu- 
tives (under Pattern 4b) are each re- 
sponsible to more than one general office 
executive, depending upon the functional 
matter involved. For example, there are as 
many as five separate channels of super- 


vision for the general office of one com- 
pany to each of its division managers, 
with no one general office executive hav- 
ing general authority outside his func- 
tional area over the division managers. 


Functional Split of Field 
Executive Responsibility 


In each of eight companies, there is 
more than one main field executive at each 
location, and each such field executive is 
responsible to a functional counterpart in 
the general office. Thus, the functional 
split for supervisory purposes is present 
not only at the general office level but also 
at the main field executive level, there be- 
ing no single top field executive. 


Summary and Conclusions 


HIS review is based upon an examina- 
tion of the plans of field organization 
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in 67 different electric utility companies, 
as shown by the organization charts for 
such companies. 

There are from five to six main field or- 
ganizations in the average company. Most 
of these companies call their main field 
units “divisions”; and in most companies 
the heads of the main field organizations 
are known as “division managers.” 

Four different principal patterns (three 
of them further subdivided, each into three 
subpatterns) of fitting the main field units 
into the company general organization 
structure can be recognized in studying 
the various organization charts. These 
patterns (and subpatterns), together with 
the number of companies adhering to each, 
are shown in the following tabulation : 


Number of 
Brief Description Companies 
Direct supervision of main 
field executives by the chief 
executive 
2 Supervision of main field ex- 
ecutives by one of the chief 
executive's immediate subor- 
dinates who has: 
2a No other supervisory re- 
sponsibilities 
2b A few other supervisory 
responsibilities 
2c Multiple supervisory 
sponsibilities 
3 Supervision of main field ex- 
ecutives by a general office 
executive (not an immediate 
subordinate of the chief ex- 
ecutive) who has: 
3a No other supervisory re- 
sponsibilities 
3b A few other supervisory 
responsibilities 
3c Multiple supervisory 
sponsibilities 
4 Split supervision of field ex- 
ecutives : 
4a Geographical basis 
4b Functional basis 
4c Field-functional split 


Pattern 
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I there is any “weight of evidence” in 
these data, it is discernible in relation 


to two factors. These factors are (a) the 
very high level of much of the supervision 
over main field executives and (b) the 
undivided attention given to much of the 
general office supervision over field man- 
agement. 

With respect to this first factor, it is to 
be noted that in 41 of the companies (over 
60 per cent of them) the responsibility for 
general office supervision of main field ex- 
ecutives is held by the chief executive him- 
self or is given to one of his immediate 
subordinates. This fact indicates strong 
support for the thought that field activities 
are important enough to receive the super- 
visory attention of a top-level executive of 
the company. 


Bu if there are good arguments for the 

delegation of this supervisory author- 
ity to a lower general office level, as 
there very well may be in a given com- 
pany, there is at the same time strong 
support in the patterns that are followed 
for the idea of putting this authority in 
the hands of someone with nothing or 
little to distract his attention. In 32 of the 
67 companies, the general office responsi- 
bility for supervision over the main field 
executives is vested in a position carrying 
with it no other responsibilities, or only a 
few other responsibilities. 

If there is a guiding principle to be 
drawn from the examination of field or- 
ganization patterns that has been made, in 
the author’s opinion it is this: Place the 
responsibility for supervision of main 
field executives in a general office execu- 
tive, give him little or nothing else to do, 
and fit his position in the company organi- 
zation structure not lower than the second 
echelon below the chief executive. 


—GEoRGE W. PEAK 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 


Atomic Energy and the Holding Company Act 


iy the understandable enthusiasm over 
prospects for the peaceful adaptation 
of atomic power, the legal problems that 
will be encountered as development pro- 
gresses have perhaps not received the at- 
tention they deserve. Writing in the Janu- 
ary issue of the District of Columbia Bar 
Association Journal, Robert T. Murphy, 
a member of the D. C. bar, points out that 
lawyers must show the way “for those in- 
dustrial pioneers and other members of 
the laity who otherwise may become en- 
meshed in a maze of legal concepts which 
have been developed to fit the conventional 
needs of our nonatomic world.” 

Traditional concepts in areas govern- 
ing workmen’s compensation, tort liabil- 
ity, insurance, state and federal relation- 
ship, taxation, patents, and international 
relations are but some of the fields in 
which the impact of the development of 
atomic power raises a host of problems. In 
his article, Murphy addresses himself to 
one area in which atomic energy has in- 
troduced a need for reappraisal of present- 
day legal concepts ; namely, regulation un- 
der the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of corporations formed by many cor- 
porate partners for the purpose of devel- 
oping production of electric energy from 
special nuclear material. 

Noting that few private utility com- 
panies are financially capable of assuming 
the entire expense and economic risk in- 
volved in such a pioneering undertaking, 
Murphy sees development of the atomic 
energy industry by means of group under- 
takings whereby the cost would be spread 
among many partners, each of whom 
would provide some of the capital and as- 
sume a fair share of the risk, not only for 
construction, operation, and maintenance 
expense, but also liability for possible ex- 
tensive injuries caused by atomic acci- 
dents. The logical management method 


would seem to be the formation of a sepa- 
rate corporation especially formed for the 
purpose. Although some observers believe 
that such a corporation need last only 
through the research and development 
stage, after which it would be converted 
to a standard operating company, Murphy 
thinks that this view, while logical, is 
based on pure speculation. 


6¢CincE the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act is designed to apply 
to any company which controls a public 
utility company,” says Murphy, “the sub- 
ordinate company owning and operating 
the reactor facility as well as the group 
of its corporate owners might well be con- 
fronted with the application of the mani- 
fold regulatory provisions of the act which 
is administered by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. For the operation of 
any facility for the production of electric 
energy clearly brings a company within 
the definition of an ‘electric utility com- 
pany’ as defined in the act. The production 
of only heat from atomic sources, which 
is conveyed to a separately owned generat- 
ing plant, may or may not constitute such 
a producer as ‘an electric utility.’ How- 
ever, the operation of both heat-producing 
and generating facilities by a single cor- 
poration would manifestly bring such 
company within the statutory definition 
of ‘electric utility company.’ In any event, 
it is generally assumed that the operation 
of an atomic reactor facility which would 
play any part in the eventual production 
of electric energy does invite the attention 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion under the Holding Company Act if 
several corporate partners, owning a sub- 
stantial interest therein, are involved.” 
Many industrial corporations, Murphy 
explained, such as electrical equipment 
manufacturers, automobile companies, en- 
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gine and motor production companies, and 
chemical firms have expressed a desire to 
participate in the research phase of atomic 
electric development in co-operation with 
utility companies. “For them,” he states, 
“the Holding Company Act would intro- 
duce a strange and repressive mode of 
regulation, completely foreign to their 
normal business activities. The utility 
companies, naturally, have had a direct re- 
lationship with the act for the past twenty 
years and are familiar with its terms and 
the character of its regulations. During 
this period of time most of them have so 
arranged their affairs as to earn an ex- 
emptive status from the sweeping regula- 
tions evolving from the act. There is lit- 
tle desire on their part to once more come 
within the coverage of the statute and, in 
some cases, the application of its provi- 
sions would result in the need for com- 
plete corporate reorganization. The Hold- 
ing Company Act, therefore, presents a 
problem to the task which private indus- 
try has assumed in moving along the road 
toward eventua! generation of competitive 
electric power from the new source af- 
forded by special nuclear material.” 


| enactomgengi Murphy explains, the 
Holding Company Act was primarily 
directed to the dissolution of corporate 
combines which had been found to create 
serious regulatory problems for local rate- 
making agencies and whose complicated, 
confusing, and uneconomical capital struc- 
tures were resulting in speculative classes 
of securities which were a threat to both 
consumers and investors and highly detri- 
mental to the public interest. 

“The act is designed to apply to any 
company which controls a public utility 
company. A public utility company may 
be either an electric utility company... 
or a gas utility company. .. . In determin- 
ing what constitutes a ‘holding company,’ 
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actual control is the ultimate test, but in 
arriving at that determination there are 
two methods: (1) A prima facie or pre- 
sumptive test, which applies automatically 
without act by the commission, and (2) a 
de facto test, which applies only on appro- 
priate ruling of the commission after a 
hearing with right of appeal. Thus, 
§ 2-a-7(A) of the act defines a holding 
company as one which directly or indi- 
rectly owns, controls, or holds with power 
to vote 10 per cent or more of the out- 
standing voting securities of a public util- 
ity company. This is the prima facie or 
presumptive test. Section 2-a-7(B) de- 
fines a holding company as one which 
directly or indirectly exercises (either 
alone or pursuant to an arrangement or 
understanding with one or more other per- 
sons) a controlling influence over the 
management or policies of a public utility 
company. This finding of controlling in- 
fluence must be made by the commission 
after hearing. This is the de facto test. 

“Even after a determination that a 
company is a holding company, the act 
provides for various exemptive possibili- 
ties by commission order. 


“ee speaking, the act incorpo- 
rates a complete system of control 
and regulation of parent companies and 
subordinate utility companies. There are 
six groups of regulatory provisions in the 
act relating to the following topics: 


1. Registration (publicity) §§ 4 and 
5. 

2. Issuance of securities 
cushioning) §§ 6 and 7. 

3. Acquisition of securities and util- 
ity assets (inside profits, overcapitali- 
zation, etc.) §§ 8, 9, and 10. 

4. Corporate reorganization and 
simplification (break up of units which 
cannot justify economic existence) § 
11. 
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5. Service contracts and other in- 
tercompany transactions (interlocking 
directorates, draining of profits, etc. ). 

6. Reports and accounts (uniform- 
ity in method of accounting) §§ 14 and 
15. 


“Other sections of the act deal with ad- 
ministration and enforcement of these six 
groups of regulatory provisions and with 
definitions (§ 2), exemptions (§ 3), and 
administrative procedure and penalties.” 

According to the tenth annual report 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion “the key provisions of the act, how- 
ever, are contained in § 11, which requires 
the limitation of holding company systems 
to an integrated system or systems and 
related other businesses and the corporate 
simplification and equitable distribution of 
voting power in holding company sys- 
tems.” In implementing the act, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission has 
imposed standards which require: 


1. Sufficient common stock capital 
and surplus to protect the debt securi- 
ties so as to reduce the danger of de- 
fault and loss to holders of utility 
bonds and to promote stability of equity 
securities by eliminating undue lever- 
age. 

2. Prevention of interlocking rela- 
tionships among companies and com- 
pany managements which create con- 
flicts of interest and concentration of 
control to a harmful degree. 

3. Physical integration so that ex- 
isting holding company systems rest 
upon a sound functional and geographic 
basis. 


4. The avoidance of participation by 
utilities in other industrial activities or 
vice versa to a degree which causes di- 
vided interest of management and vola- 
tile market performance by the com- 
pany’s securities. 


WHAT OTHERS THINK 


5. The 
structures. 

6. The adequacy of protective pro- 
visions with regard to bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks—securities which are 
senior as to claim on the company’s 
earnings and assets but junior as to 
control. 


simplification of capital 


See obligations imposed upon holding 
companies and subsidiaries ranging 
from necessity for registration with and 
submission to the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission, security issuance and acquisition 
approval, prevention of intercompany 
transactions and interlocking directorates, 
regulation of intercompany loans, as well 
as specialized accounts, records, and re- 
ports . “cast a discouraging burden 
upon those companies, including many 
nonutilities, who may desire to join to- 
gether in order to accomplish needed re- 
search and development in the field of 
atomic electric power.” The SEC, how- 
ever, has already adapted one administra- 
tive exemptive possibility to permit a 
group undertaking in this field in the case 
of Yankee Atomic Electric Company, 
Murphy pointed out. Additionally, the 
commission has recently amended its rules 
to clarify an exemption for nonprofit cor- 
porations while engaged in research and 
development of the industrial use of atomic 
materials as a means of providing heat 
for the generation of electric energy. 

“Nevertheless,” he states, “the statu- 
tory limitations affecting the commission’s 
rule-making power as well as possible in- 
novations and improvements in reactor 
iacilities raise more than a lingering doubt 
as to the feasibility of continued adminis- 
trative exemptions serving the purpose of 
encouraging industrial participation on a 
wide scale in the needed development of 
atomic electric power.” 

Murphy outlines the arguments setting 
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forth disadvantages as well as advantages 
to the public interest which must be care- 
fully assessed before any special consider- 
ation to atomic electric power combines 
becomes a matter of agreed national 
policy. 

“It is true,” he notes, “that the produc- 
tion of atomic power will require large 
investments of capital for many years to 
come without any sound hope for profita- 
ble return on such investment. In certain 
cases this may require a combination of 
companies. But it is contended that we 
should not abandon one of the few safe- 
guards we have against corporation com- 
bines by removing them from the scrutiny 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, acting under the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. As matters now stand, 
a few large corporations have the bulk of 
the technological know-how gained under 
government contracts over all potential 
competitors in the field of atomic energy 
research. That alone raises a threat to the 
interests of the public because of its mo- 
nopolistic character. 


—. the creation of a separate corpora- 
tion theoretically owning the plant 
facilities of the atomic electric power proj- 
ect, but actually dominated and controlled 
by a combination of large corporate own- 
ers, wholly exempt from the regulations of 
the Holding Company Act, many observ- 
ers fear a return to practices which gave 
rise to the enactment of the regulatory 
statute itself. Intercompany transactions, 
they feel, would be inevitable, leading to 
practices which could be rooted out only by 
a return to open competition. The individ- 
ual interests of the owning companies 
would tend to override the single interest 
of the subordinate company. Write-ups 
might follow, thereby denying to consum- 
ers the eventual cost saving which special 
nuclear material offers as against the use 
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of conventional fuels such as coal, oil, or 
gas. Critics still recalled the old abuse of 
capitalizing water rights as merely one of 
the dangers which are nonregulated and 
which the corporation might pose to the 
public interest. Rates, it is true, would be 
regulated by either state or federal power 
commissions, but none of them would 
have the tools which are now available to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
under the Holding Company Act to pre- 
vent a revival of financial abuses in the 
electric utility field which plagued con- 
sumers and investors alike during the 
free-booting days prior to 1935. Conse- 
quently, in any form and on any basis, 
there are many who believe that the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission backed 
up by the Holding Company Act, should 
remain on the job as the public’s police- 
man—a policeman who should be tolerant 
during the infant days of the development 
of the new art but tough and stern when- 
ever needed. 


¢¢ ADDITIONALLY, there is a decided 

opinion among many interested 
observers that there is no demonstrated 
need for a statutory exemption from the 
provisions of the Holding Company. Act 
in the light of the flexibility permitted the 
commission, within its framework, to 
meet and appropriately deal with any type 
of problem which might arise in the near 
future. This view is seemingly reinforced 
by the fact that the only atomic power 
project as submitted to the ccmmission 
for acceptance has been granted desired 
approval and exemption by enlightened 
application of the present statute and the 
established standards and policies there- 
under.” 

On the other side of the question, 
Murphy points out that “there is a large 
body of opinion to the effect that the act 
serves aS a serious discouragement of 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 


undertakings in this field which might 
otherwise be feasible — undertakings 
which are needed to keep our country in 
the forefront of development of peaceful 
atomic energy. It is important that every 
mode of encouragement and stimulation 
be given to every segment of industry, 
consistent with the public interest, to carry 
on these needed projects. 

“Companies, not otherwise holding 
companies, ought not to become subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the manifold 
regulations of the act simply because of 
their participation on research and de- 
velopment projects for the nuclear genera- 
tion of electric power. Accordingiy, to this 
school of thought, the potential benefits to 
be gained by removing this legal retard 
far outweighs any advantage to be gained 
by stubborn insistence upon applying it 
to such projects in the same manner as 
conventional power undertakings.” 


ne which lend great validity to 
this point of view, says Murphy, are: 


1. Conventional financing and laws 
relating to normal utility enterprises 
where cost factors are known are not 
necessarily adaptable to the construc- 
tion and operation of atomic reactor 
generating facilities. 

2. Joint efforts among scattered in- 
dividual operating utility companies— 
and, in some cases, partnerships with 
wholly industrial companies — are 
needed because of the magnitude of the 
funds required to develop such projects. 
These joint undertakings are desirable, 
not only to get the program off the 
ground, but also to spread the indus- 
trial know-how in as wide an orbit as 
possible. 

3. Atomic electric undertakings 
must remain on the plateau of research 


and development for many years to 
come, since commercial production of 
electric power from atomic sources at 
costs competitive with conventional 
sources of power is many years re- 
moved. 

4. There are no dollar profits to be 
realized in the atomic research and de- 
velopment program so that ordinary 
motives of financial gain which usually 
constitute the root of economic and 
social abuses are absent. 

5. Since ownership of special nuclear 
material is retained by the U. S. gov- 
ernment, under the provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, no single 
company or group of companies own- 
ing atomic reactor facilities can become 
a law unto itself. An effective control 
can be exercised at all times by the 
government through such ownership 
device. 


“Additionally,” he continues, “this 
body of opinion points to the irrefutable 
fact that essential government regulations 
will be present at all times even though 
the Holding Company Act might be re- 
moved from the field. For example, any 
atomic electric power undertaking would 
still be subject to monopoly control under 
our antitrust statutes, its rates and 
charges subject to either or both state and 
federal regulation, its securities operations 
subject to scrutiny under the Securities 
Act or Trust Indenture Act. Consequently, 
there would be no absence of monitors at 
present and at all future stages of atomic 
electric development which could act 
swiftly and severely should any abuses 
threaten the public interest.” 

As Murphy sees it, there is a need for 
lawyers as a profession to devote their 
skill and talent to aid and assist in the 
advance of the peaceful use of this new 
source of power. 
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FPC Examiner Denies Natural 
Gas Rate Boost 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION ex- 
aminer recently ruled that a $1,- 
526,200 annual wholesale natural gas rate 
increase which Michigan Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Company of Detroit has in effect 
should be disallowed. Michigan Wisconsin 
serves many Wisconsin utilities, including 
the Madison Gas & Electric Company. 
The decision by Examiner William J. 
Costello would require refund of excess 
amounts collected from 16 wholesale cus- 
tomers in Wisconsin and Michigan be- 
tween April 1, 1955, and November 15, 
1956. 
His ruling would become a commission 
order unless a review is begun within 
thirty days. 


The March of 
Events 


In his ruling on the earlier increase, 
Costello held that the company “has not 
established the justness and reasonable- 
ness” of the rates it put into effect April 
1, 1955, subject to refund. He said the in- 
crease was intended “only to reflect’ in- 
creased cost of gas purchased by Michigan 
Wisconsin from Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 

However, he continued, a thorough 
cost-of-service study by the commission’s 


staff led him to conclude that increased [| 


sales during the period at issue enabled 
Michigan Wisconsin to absorb the addi- 
tional $1,522,721 annual increase in cost 
of gas purchased. 

Michigan Wisconsin put into effect No- 
vember, 1956, another temporary increase 


of $4,074,531 a year on which the com- . 


mission proceedings are pending. 


Arkansas 


Industrial Gas Rate Study 
Announced 


HAIRMAN Lewis M. Robinson of the 
state public service commission an- 
nounced last month the retention of the 
firm of Arthur Andersen & Co. to make 
a study of how much it costs Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Company to serve its small 
industrial customers. 
Such customers now are being served 
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under a 3A rate schedule which is 29 cents 
a thousand cubic feet, with the provision 
that their service can be interrupted. Ark 


La last year started offering these cus- i 


tomers a new contract for a 3X rate which 
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would be 34 cents for three years, plus a |~ 


guaranty that their service would not be |) 


the first to be interrupted. 
When Ark La curtailed service to some 


of these users in November because of cold | 


weather, some of them protested that the 
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interruption was a means of forcing them 
to sign the contracts. Ark La said it was 
caused by heavy domestic use of gas. 
The commission conducted a hearing 
on the proposed contracts in December 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


and suspended the contracts which would 
have taken effect on January Ist. The 
commission recessed the hearings until 
April 8th to give it time to make a cost- 
of-service study. 


Colorado 


Utility Bills in State Legislature 


A BILL to require public utilities to pay 
the full cost of their regulation by 
the state public utilities commission was 
given final passage by the state legislature 
last month and sent to the governor for 


| signature. Governor McNichols had rec- 


ommended passage of the measure. Colo- 
rado utilities have been paying 75 per cent 
of the commission’s cost of regulating 
them, with the other 25 per cent coming 
from the state general fund. 

The state senate recently refused to give 
the state commission power to regulate the 


direct sale of natural gas by interstate 
pipelines. Senator Donnelly (Democrat, 
Trinidad) said the interests of “hundreds 
of thousands of electricity consumers” in 
Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Trini- 
dad, and other cities were indirectly in- 
volved. He said the electricity they pur- 
chase is manufactured by gas plants served 
directly by distributors. Donnelly’s bill 
was defeated, 15 to 12. 

District sales—principally by the Colo- 
rado Interstate Gas Company of Colorado 
Springs—are not subject to state or fed- 
eral regulation. Other sales are. 


Maine 


Power Rate Hike Denied 


A average rate increase of 5.3 per cent 
proposed by the Central Maine 
Power Company was denied last month 
by the state public utilities commission. 
On the basis of information developed 


' during eight months of public hearings 


between July and December, the commis- 
sion held that the company’s net operating 
income of $10,064,000 a year is “more 


| than fair and reasonable on the basis of 
' the evidence before us.” 


The commission said this yields a re- 


turn of 5.61 per cent of a rate base of 
$179,250,000, or 6 per cent of average net 
plant investment of the company’s operat- 
ing property in service. 

The commission disallowed the com- 
pany’s proposal to use one method of com- 
puting depreciation of new operating 
property for actual income taxes and an- 
other method, resulting in a higher theo- 
retical tax, for rate-making purposes. This 
involves the relatively new 1954 federal 
law permitting accelerated depreciation for 
tax purposes. 


Massachusetts 


Power Authority Bill Rejected 
A BILL proposing the establishment of 
a state power authority was rejected 

last month by the state senate. 
The measure had been filed for the 


Municipal Electric Association of Massa- 
chusetts. 

It had been strongly opposed by the 
Massachusetts Electric and Gas Associa- 
tion. 
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Nebraska 


Legislature Turns Down Bill 


HE state legislature went on record 
recently against an oil and natural 
gas conservation commission as proposed 
in a bill previously killed in committee. 
The senators turned down a motion by 
Senator Bixler of Harrison to revive a bill 
calling for regulation of oil and natural 
gas wells. The judiciary committee had 
killed the proposal by a 4-to-3 margin. 
Bixler said a commission is needed to 


prevent waste in the oil and natural gas 
industry. He said, “there can be some very 
bad practices” in the production of the 
resources and a commission is needed to 
control the practices. Oil and natural gas 
production is a $50 million a year indus- 
try in Nebraska, Bixler said. 

Leading the fight against revival of the 
bill were two senators who had signed as 
cointroducers of the measure—Carpenter 
of Scottsbluff and Kotouc of Humboldt. 


New York 


Utility Relocation Cost Bill 
Passed 


BILL to relieve public utility com- 
A panies of the cost of relocating 
poles, wires, conduits, and pipes in con- 
nection with construction under the fed- 
eral-aid highway program was given final 


passage by the state legislature last month 
and sent to the governor for signature. 

With the exception of the New York 
State Thruway, utilities in New York 
state heretofore have had to pay the cost 
of relocating their property when necessi- 
tated by highway construction or recon- 
struction. 


Tennessee 


Compromise Highway Bill 
Signed 


OVERNOR Clement recently signed into 
Tennessee law a compromise bill 
providing for payment of removal costs of 
utility lines from highway rights of way 
under the federal-aid highway program. 
The act authorizes the state to pay costs 
of removal on interstate-controlled access 


highways, but the utilities will be required 
to assume the costs on other primary and 
secondary roads unless they can prove real 
hardship. 

The compromise measure was worked 
out after the state highway commissioner 
objected to an earlier bill which would 
have required the state to pay all such 
costs of relocating utility facilities under 
the new road program. 


Wisconsin 


Commission Appointment 
Confirmed 


HE state senate recently gave unani- 

mous confirmation of Governor 
Vernon W. Thomson’s appointment of 
Arthur L. Padrutt to a full six-year term 
on the three-member state public service 
commission. 
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Padrutt has been serving on the com- 
mission since December, 1955, when he 
was appointed by former Governor Wal- 
ter J. Kohler to fill the unexpired term 
of James Durfee. Durfee resigned to be- 
come chairman of the CAB. 

Padrutt, a Republican, is a veteran of 
several terms in the state legislature. 
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Trends and Topics 


Recent Views on Cash Working Capital 


A allowance for cash working capital is intended to compensate investors 
for capital which they supply to enable a utility to operate efficiently and 
economically during the interim between the rendition of service and the 
receipt of payment. Cash working capital is an element of value to be considered 
in determining a rate base; it constitutes property used and useful in the 
furnishing of service. 

The amount, however, if any, of cash working capital to be allowed in a 
rate proceeding is a question of fact in each case. The California commission 
has observed that evaluation of the lag in collection of revenues and payment 
of expenses is extremely helpful, but the arithmetical results of such a com- 
putation are not binding; the commission will base its judgment of future 
requirements upon the entire record (99 PUR NS 242). In numerous cases, 
a working capital allowance has been entirely eliminated where the operations 
of the business provide the requisite amounts, for a return can be allowed 
only on that portion of working capital which is furnished by the investors. 

An allowance will be made, in the words of the Federal Power Commission, 
“when it is demonstrated by substantial evidence that the utility must provide 
cash from its own funds to meet necessary operating expenses” (94 PUR NS 
333). This necessity arises when current operating revenues are not received 
until after expenses from current operations must be met by cash outlay. 


Short-term Credit and Balance Sheet Position 


In a 1952 telephone case, the Pennsylvania supreme court recognized the 
ability of a company to obtain temporary loans without adverse effect on its 
credit as a matter to be considered in determining a cash working capital allow- 
ance (94 PUR NS 353). There might well be a considerable difference between 
the rate of return allowable on working capital and the interest rate at which 
a strong company can secure short-term loans to meet operating needs. In the 
same decision, the court indicated that a company’s balance sheet position, if 
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material at all, is one of the least important factors in arriving at a proper 
allowance, since fluctuations in cash and current asset position are controlled 
by managerial policy and have little to do with cash working capital require- 
ments. 

Similarly, the Vermont commission has held that the working capital 
requirement cannot reasonably be determined from the difference between 
current assets and current liabilities. The method was said to be unsound 
because it would include in the working capital allowance such items as surplus 
cash on hand and cash held for payment of dividends, interest, and debt 
retirement (82 PUR NS 601). Not inconsistent with this view, the Arkansas 
commission allowed working capital though the company at no time had a 
balance of current assets over current liabilities (87 PUR NS 97). 


In these inflationary times it is interesting to note the pronouncement of a 
federal district court that a utility should be allowed a correspondingly greater 
working capital in a period of rising prices (76 PUR NS 10). 


Particular Items Included or Excluded 


A number of recent cases have rejected the minimum bank balance as an 
item in the cash working capital allowance. The Maine commission refused 
to include a minimum bank balance necessary to avoid payment of bank service 
charges, pointing out that the addition of this item to its allowance of forty- 
five days’ operating expenses (less depreciation and taxes) would be a dupli- 
cation and confusion of methods. It was noted, moreover, that the payment 
of the service charges and their inclusion in operating expenses would cost 
the ratepayers much less than the return they would have to pay on the mini- 
mum bank balance requirement (92 PUR NS 46). Other authorities have 
recently refused to include minimum bank balances (15 PUR3d 308; 88 PUR 
NS 272; 81 PUR NS 274), though the Arkansas commission indicated in a 
1955 gas case that “there is considerable merit” to the claim for that item 
(disallowed, however, on other grounds) (10 PUR3d 407). 

None of the working capital of a parent company will be included in the 
rate base of an operating telephone company, said the Michigan commission 
(5 PUR3d 301). Nor can there be included any cost to the parent of holding 
funds in readiness to make loans to operating companies (85 PUR NS 327). 

Provision for contingencies such as floods and fires has been denied in the 
working capital allowance (82 PUR NS 193), as have uncollectible accounts 
(10 PUR3d 279). The Minnesota commission, in a transit case, excluded 
from working capital such items as pensions, group insurance, bus rental, 
interest, payments on principal, and supervisory payroll, though they were 
claimed as emergency expenses which must be met in case of disaster or strike 
(10 PUR3d 356). In the same case, prepayments for insurance and licenses, 
workmen’s compensation deposits, and amounts for public liability insurance 
were said to be proper working capital items. 

The Massachusetts commission has ruled in a gas case that prepaid expense 
items, such as insurance, could not be included since they were allowed as 
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operating expenses and amortized monthly (13 PUR3d 401). The Pennsyl- 
vania commission has included in a transit company’s working capital as 
“obvious requirements” such items as prepaid taxes, insurance, licenses, 
deposit for workmen’s compensation, and property rentals, besides petty cash 
and working funds. A claim for pension cost and loss on feeder bus operations 
was rejected (81 PUR NS 274). 


Accumulated Ratepayers’ Funds as Offsets 


Accumulated funds collected from ratepayers and held by utilities for future 
disbursement have been treated in numerous recent decisions as offsets to 
working cash requirements. (Treatment of tax accruals as an offset was dis- 
cussed in Pusiic UTILITIES ForTNIGHTLY, September 1, 1955, at page 355.) 

No working capital allowance should be made where expense accruals exceed 
deferments in income sufficiently to provide adequate margins, the Indiana 
commission has ruled (8 PUR3d 518). If ratepayers were required to pay a 
return on working capital while the utility holds accumulated funds which 
are readily available and sufficient to meet working capital needs, the rate- 
payers would in effect be paying a return on money which they themselves 
have supplied. The Louisiana commission has described this effect as an unjust 
enrichment to the utility (14 PUR3d 146). The Federal Power Commission 
has held that management policy as to investment of funds currently col- 
lected through rates to meet expenses cannot be determinative of the reason- 
ableness of a cash working capital allowance (94 PUR NS 426). 

Customers’ deposits to secure payment for service, advances on installation 
charges, collections for future rent payments, and tax accruals, if they are 
reasonably constant and available for use as working capital, should be set off 
against the working capital allowance, said the Ohio supreme court (5 PUR3d 
251). The Florida commission has ruled similarly (99 PUR NS 129). Funds 
withheld in connection with employees’ salaries and wages, such as social 
security deductions, taxes, automobile insurance, war bond purchases, union 
dues, and company association and hospitalization dues, were regarded by the 
New York commission as available for working capital purposes and treated 
as offsets (96 PUR NS 194). 

The Arkansas commission held that advances for gas line extensions were 
not deductible where such funds were normally invested in construction within 
a short time and were constantly being refunded (7 PUR3d 594). Wages 
accrued but not paid have been treated as an offset (5 PUR3d 301), and a large 
depreciation reserve which could be drawn on in adverse times was considered 
by the Nevada commission in setting off other funds against the working cash 
requirement (90 PUR NS 287). Money in prepayment gas meters, the Maine 
commission indicated, should be considered in estimating working capital, even 
though such funds are not collected until a month after deposit (72 PUR 
NS 145). 


Particular Allowances 


Recent gas utility cases have generally based working cash on a computa- 
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tion of one-eighth of annual operating expenses, exclusive of taxes and 
depreciation. Specific attention is given to the cost of purchased gas. The 
preponderance of recent electric rate cases calculate working cash from forty- 
five days’ operating expenses. 

Of a considerable number of telephone rate decisions handed down during 
the last few years, the most generally accepted period for computing working 
capital was thirty days. A sizable part of the cases adopted a period of forty- 
five days, while a lesser number allowed a 20-day period. The rest of the group, 
except for one decision which used a percentage of average net plant, granted 
allowances based on periods of from fifteen to twenty-four days. 

About one-half of a group of recent water utility cases used a 45-day period 
in determining allowable working cash. Most of the other half applied 30-day 
or 60-day periods. 

Observing that transit service is paid for in advance, the Pennsylvania com- 
mission rejected a claim by a transit company for working cash to cover a 
month’s operating expenses. A small allowance was made, however, to cover 
prepayment items mainly, along with a margin for other needs (74 PUR NS 
129). The Massachusetts commission has indicated that it will not ordinarily 
consider working capital for a transit company in the absence of “impelling 





testimony” (88 PUR NS 21). 





Review of Current Cases 


Telephone Company’s Exclusion of Prices in 
Directory Advertisements Reasonable 


A TELEPHONE company’s policy of re- 

fusing to include prices in any adver- 
tisements placed in its classified directory 
was found by the California commission 
to be reasonable and necessary to prevent 
misleading and unfair advertising. Prices 
included in advertisements in a directory 
which is published only once a year, 
pointed out the commission, would prob- 
ably become unrealistic in view of changes 
in cost of labor and materials. Also, it 
might permit “bait” advertising, which is 
undesirable. 

A customer in the rug cleaning business 
had complained to the commission that the 
exclusion of prices, percentages, and dis- 
counts in his advertisement had resulted 
in a loss of business. Evidence was pre- 
sented showing that the advertisement of 
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one of complainant’s competitors included 
prices. 


In view of the fact that there are so F 


many unknown factors bearing on the 
question of loss of business, the commis- 
sion was unable to make a finding that the 
removal of prices from the advertisement 
had resulted in a material loss of business 
for the complainant. The fact that prices 
had been included in the competitor’s ad- 
vertisement was not considered arbitrary 
or discriminatory since the evidence 
showed that the inclusion was the result 
of a mistake on the part of an employee. 


Supervision of Advertisements 


The publication of advertisements and 
the listing of businesses in a directory were 
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considered vital to the proper rendition of 
service and within the regulatory jurisdic- 
tion of the commission. However, said the 
commission, because the telephone com- 
pany, in publishing the directory, is itself 
a party to any representations therein and 
to any practices carried on by advertisers 
therein, it has the duty as well as the 
| right to see that the public is treated fairly 
and honestly. A reasonable amount of su- 
pervision and the determination of proper 
| policies as to the content of advertisements 
| published should be permitted company 
management as long as the policies are not 
discriminatory. 

It appeared desirable to the commis- 
sion, since some of the company policies 
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were of such vital importance to subscrib- 
ers, that they be incorporated in rules and 
regulations filed with the commission. If 
so filed, the commission would be in a bet- 
ter position to aid the telephone company 
in the development of policies. Also, the 
filing would blunt the effect of charges 
that the company was acting like a legis- 
lature and was also acting arbitrarily. 
Without prior filing, the commission said, 
the company is taking upon itself more of 
a risk in that the commission could not in 
any sense be considered as having previ- 
ously considered and passed upon such a 
rule or policy determination. Serpa, Jr. v. 
Pacific Teleph. & Teleg. Co. Decision No. 
54355, Case No. 5787, January 8, 1957. 


Panhandle Prepayments of Refund Held to Consist of 
Both Principal and Interest 


fhe Federal Power Commission ruled 
that Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company could properly reduce its refund 
liability for overcharges by making par- 
tial payments before the date designated 
by the commission for final settlement, but 
only as to those customers which accepted 
the payments. However, such payments 
were held to represent both principal and 
the interest on such principal, though they 
purported to represent principal only. 


Right to Refuse Prepayments 


| All of the prepayments were accepted 
| by the distributing companies except for 
_ two payments tendered to Michigan Con- 
| solidated Gas Company. The commission 
) disagreed with the presiding examiner 
| that the pipeline had a right to repay the 
| excess charges at any time prior to the 
) final order. Panhandle’s customers might 
) have an interest in not receiving prepay- 
ments of refunds. 


One objection to partial refunds, it was 
noted, is that they might require multiple 
and, therefore, more expensive refunds by 
the distributors to the ultimate consumers. 
The commission held that Michigan Con- 
solidated was entitled to reject the two 
tenders of prepayments (though it ac- 
cepted a third prepayment) not only be- 
cause they purported to represent principal 
alone but also because they were only par- 
tial refunds which the customer might 
reject in any case. 


No Binding Implied Contract 


In holding that the prepayments should 
represent both principal and the interest 
on such principal, the commission thought 
it was irrelevant that the partial payments 
which were accepted might have resulted 
in an implied agreement that they were to 
consist wholly of principal had the parties 
been ordinary debtor and creditor. For the 
payments, and the manner of making 
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them, were subject to the commission’s 
regulatory control. 

There would be no justification, it was 
said, for allowing the ultimate consumers 
to be bound by the effect of implied con- 
tracts made by their distributors. Nor 
should Panhandle be permitted to impair 
the interests of its distributing companies, 
which presumably accepted the payments 
subject to continuing regulation. By re- 
quiring that the prepayments represent 
both principal and interest, the commis- 
sion concluded that all interests concerned 
would be protected. 


Tax Savings and Overrun Question 


Panhandle was allowed to retain the 
benefit of any tax savings associated with 
the payment of interest on the amounts 
to be refunded. The commission observed 
that when the pipeline company has cred- 
ited its customers with 6 per cent interest, 
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it will have discharged its obligation under 
the commission’s orders requiring pay- 
ment of principal “‘together with interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum.” 
Furthermore the company has been obli- 
gated to stand ready to refund the excess 
charges. 

Because of this burden, said the 
commission, it is equitable that the benefit 
of any tax savings inure to Panhandle and 
not be passed along in the refunds to its 
customers. 

Disagreeing again with the presiding 
examiner, the commission ruled that an 
overrun adjustment claim by Panhandle 
against one of its customers could not be 
considered in this refund proceeding. The 
commission felt that its order providing 
for the hearings in this proceeding did not 
bring in the overrun adjustment. Re Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co. et al. 
Docket Nos. G-1116 et al. February 5, 
1957. 


Rehearing Denied on Gas Producer Rate Increase Sought on 
Bargaining and Market Value Evidence 


a. Federal Power Commission de- 
nied petitions for rehearing of its re- 
cent decision (16 PUR3d 112) dismiss- 
ing applications by independent natural 
gas producers for contract rate increases. 
Had the increases been approved, they 
would have raised the producer rates to 
Transcontinental Pipe Line Corporation 
from 9.797 cents per Mcf to 17 cents per 
Mcf. 

The evidence presented in the original 
proceeding showed that the increased rates 
were arrived at by arm’s-length bargain- 
ing and that they were within the range 
of field prices in the pricing area in south- 
ern Louisiana. But the evidence did not 
show what rates were needed to encourage 
exploration for, and production of, gas 
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reserves. It did not, in the commission’s 
view, prove the justness and reasonable- 
ness of the proposed increases. 


Producer Rate Standards 


The petitioners, in the instant proceed- 
ing, sought to have the record reopened 
to allow the producers to present evidence 
of their financial requirements and an 
appropriate rate base and cost of service 
applicable to sales to Transcontinental. As 
a reason for their failure to submit such 
information in the normal course of the 
proceedings, the petitioners pointed out 
that the commission’s Order No. 174-B 
did not require independent producers to 
maintain records on a cost basis in accord- 
ance with the Uniform System of Ac- 
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counts prescribed for natural gas com- 
panies. The commission observed that the 
order had merely attempted to ease the 
regulatory transition of independent pro- 
ducers. But the relaxation of procedural 
rules under Order No. 174-B afforded no 
basis for concluding what substantive 
proof would be necessary in a rate pro- 
ceeding. 

The commission referred to its action 
terminating the proceedings in Docket 
R-142 (consideration of methods to be 
applied in fixing independent producer 
rates) without promulgating standards 
for determining the reasonableness of pro- 
ducer rates. Nor from this action, it was 
declared, could an interpretation be war- 
ranted that cost evidence would not be 
considered necessary. 

The petitioners noted that the commis- 
sion might have prescribed standards at 
various stages of these proceedings. The 
commission pointed out that under § 4 of 
the Natural Gas Act it is the affirmative 
duty of the natural gas company to take 
the initiative in filing just and reasonable 
rates. 


Rate Base and Cost Evidence 


Answering arguments of the petition- 
ers, the commission noted that City of 
Detroit v. Federal Power Commission 
(11 PUR3d 113) does not require ad- 
herence to the traditional rate base method 
in regulating rates of natural gas com- 
panies under § 4 of the act. ‘“What it does 
require is the presentation of rate base 
and cost evidence as a point of departure 
plus a showing that any additional allow- 
ance is no more than is reasonably neces- 
sary for the purposes advanced for an 
increase.” Since the instant record con- 
tained no such basic evidence, the com- 
mission could not prescribe any standards 
for determining what additional allow- 
ance, if any, would be reasonably neces- 
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sary. The substantive statutory and consti- 
tutional standards interpreted in the City 
of Detroit case, the commission indicated, 
are applicable to the rates of all natural 
gas companies, whether interstate trans- 
mission companies or independent pro- 
ducers. 


Jurisdiction 


Again the petitioners affirmed their re- 
liance upon the Mobile case (12 PUR3d 
112) as support for the proposition that 
the commission did not have jurisdiction 
to review their rate increases under § 4 
of the act. They asserted that the increases 
should be allowed as initial filings because 
they were negotiated prior to June 7, 
1954, the date of the Phillips decision. It 
was said that the 2-party favored-nation 
provision in the contract with Transconti- 
nental contemplated the increased rates as 
part of the contract. Neither argument, 
said the commission, contradicts the fact 
that the proposed 17-cent rates would 
change the 9.797-cent rates in effect as of 
June 7, 1954. That the increases may have 
been negotiated prior to June 7, 1954, or 
that another contract negotiated prior to 
that date may have contemplated unknown 
and uncertain increases is immaterial. 

It was observed that Regulation § 
154.94, issued pursuant to §§ 4 and 16 
of the act, provides that no change shall 
be made in any rate in effect on or after 
June 7, 1954, by an independent producer 
required to file rate schedules, without 
first filing a change in rates under § 4 (d). 
The regulations define a rate change to 
include the operation of any provision of 
the rate schedule for changes after June 7, 
1954, or the operation of any like pro- 
vision in any initial rate schedule filed 
after that date. 

The commission concluded again, as in 
the original opinion, that it was not pos- 
sible on the record made in these proceed- 
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ings “to strike a fair balance between in- 
vestor and consumer interests.” Use of 
rate-making standards as broad as those 
proposed, said the commission, would per- 
mit the unregulated market to determine 
rates in the name of regulation, contrary 
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to the direction of the Natural Gas Act. 
No new facts or circumstances were 
shown which would warrant reopening of 
the record. Re Union Oil Company of 
California et al. Docket Nos. G-4331 et 
al. January 31, 1957. 


Utility Operating at Loss Authorized to End Service 


i is beyond the power of the commission 
to compel continuance of utility opera- 
tions which can be conducted only at a 
loss, said the California commission in a 
recent decision authorizing a small water 
utility to discontinue service. 
Abandonment was permitted even 
though apparently no other provision was 
made for the twenty-three patrons of the 
utility. The individuals who operated the 
service had exhausted their financial re- 
sources in the face of requirements by 
health authorities for relatively large-scale 
improvements in the system. Capital could 
not be obtained through borrowing, and 


the commission found that revenues which 
might be generated by any reasonable in- 
crease in rates would be insufficient either 
to provide needed cash for the improve- 
ments or adequately to service the debt if 
it could be and were undertaken. The 
commission further found that the utility 
could not be conducted in the future ex- 
cept at a loss. 

To compel a continuance of operations 
in these circumstances, the commission de- 
clared, would constitute a taking of prop- 
erty without just compensation. Re Jel- 
lenc, Decision No. 54422, Application No. 
38550, January 22, 1957. 


ICC Intrastate Railroad Rates, Higher Than State 
Rates, Set Aside 


HE United States district court re- 

versed an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order authorizing a railroad to 
effectuate intrastate passenger rates 
higher than those which had been author- 
ized by the state commission. The court 
found that the evidence was insufficient to 
support the ICC’s findings. 

A controlling inquiry in determining 
intrastate fares, pointed out the court, is 
what contribution from the intrastate 
traffic would constitute a fair proportion 
of the railroad’s income. It was not suffi- 
cient that the ICC had found the pre- 
scribed rates would make a fair contribu- 
tion toward indirect costs and return on 
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investment. A fair proportion of a car- 
rier’s total income is not the same as a 
contribution to indirect costs and return 
on investment. 

Nor was it sufficient that the commis- 
sion had found that, to the extent that 
certain service failed to meet the out-of- 
pocket costs and make all the contribution 
that it reasonably could to the railroad’s 
indirect cost, it discriminated against 
freight operations. This finding, said the 
court, is no substitute for one as to what 
it should contribute as a fair proportion 
and share of total income. Without the 
latter finding the order of the commission 
could not stand. 
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If a contribution is to be made toward 
the satisfaction of an obligation, said the 
court, the extent of the obligation must 
be fixed. Otherwise no one would know 
what the size of the contribution should 
be. The commission’s finding was remi- 
niscent of public fund-raising campaigns 
which used as their slogan “Give till it 
hurts.” That was a legitimate civic or 
patriotic appeal, said the court. 

The situation in this case involved the 
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imposition of an involuntary contribution 
being exacted by legal means. To he sus- 
tained, it had to be based upon a finding 
of the extent of the obligation. It could 
not be supported by a vague reference to 
an unascertained amount of “indirect costs 
and taxes” or what the service could rea- 
sonably contribute to indirect costs, or a 
fair contribution toward indirect costs and 
return on investment. Jilinois et al. v. 
United States et al. 146 F Supp 195. 


Truck Owner Held Contract Carrier Despite Shipper’s 
Lease Agreement 


A TRUCK owner, contending that he 
was a private carrier, and citing a 
lease equipment agreement with the ship- 
per as proof, was held by the Arkansas 
supreme court to be a contract carrier 
required to procure a permit. 

The agreement provided for lease of a 
truck by the owner to the manufacturer. 
The owner was to drive the truck and was 
to be paid according to the number of 
miles the truck was used in the manufac- 
turer’s business. The owner was responsi- 
ble for all costs of operating the truck or 
any damage thereto. The manufacturer 


& 


could designate routes and direct use of 
the truck. 

The commission had conceded that 
neither the company nor the owner had 
used bad faith in making the arrange- 
ment. There was nothing illegal or wrong 
in the lease agreement per se. However, 
the agreement did not prevent the owner 
from being a contract carrier under the 
statutes and the facts. 

The commission also held that requir- 
ing a permit did not impose a burden upon 
interstate commerce. Robinson et al. v. 


Woodard, 296 SW2d 672. 


Injunction against Terminal Operators Denied 


— carriers’ petitions to enjoin 
waterfront terminal operators from 
enforcing a tariff pending a hearing and 
final determination before the federal 
Maritime Board was denied by the United 
States district court. The court held that 
the carriers’ evidence had not adequately 
demonstrated either irreparable injury or 
a balance of the equities in their favor to 
warrant the temporary injunction. 

The equitable power to suspend opera- 
tion of a tariff by injunction, said the 
court, is discretionary and should be exer- 


cised only after a balance of the harms 
the injunction might do the opposing par- 
ties. The carriers might in fact suffer ir- 
reparable injury, but the showing made 
merely demonstrated apprehension rather 
than imminence of injury. 

The truckers had claimed that unless 
they absorbed the increased rates, to their 
financial detriment, they would lose cus- 
tomers to the lighterage companies and 
that customers would also divert freight 
from the Port of New York to other 
ports. The competitive situation between 
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truckers and lighters, answered the court, 
was not sufficiently set forth so that re- 
liable conclusions could be drawn. Nor 
was it possible to conclude that there was 
likely to be a diversion of freight. The 
terminal operators, pointed out the court, 
had as much at stake in the prosperity of 
the port as the truckers. 

The carriers had maintained that the 
tariff sought to be enjoined was more than 
an implementation and extension of the 
originally approved conference agreement, 
that it was in itself an agreement requir- 


Orthodox “Rate of Return” Concept Not Applied to 
Liquefied Petroleum Company 


HE New Mexico commission did not 

regard the statutory mandate which 
prescribes the tests of just and reasonable 
rates as one of such rigidity as to compel 
unjust results when applied to a liquefied 
petroleum gas company’s application for 
increased rates. The commission consid- 
ered the concept of a “rate of return” 
wholly valid with respect to large utility 
operations, but not wholly determinative 
in the instant case. The company, pointed 
out the commission, might be unable to 
justify a substantial dollar return in terms 
of the concept of rate base, but neverthe- 
less had to cope with operations of a scope 
which seemed to justify the application of 
additional tests of reasonableness. 


Competition Factor 


For example, the tremendously com- 
petitive nature of the liquefied petroleum 
gas business, as compared with the busi- 
ness of public utilities providing natural 
gas or electric service to the public, was 
evident to the commission. Natural gas 
and electric utilities, said the commission, 
have carved out an area of “commodity 
preference” within which, subject to rea- 
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ing approval under statute. Inasmuch as 
there had been no board approval, it was 


argued that the effectuation of the un- [ 


approved agreement was illegal, warrant- 
ing temporary injunctive relief. 

The court concluded that the issue had 
not been raised for the federal Maritime 
Board’s consideration. It was certainly 
one appropriate for the exercise of the 
agency’s primary administrative jurisdic- 
tion before application to the court. United 
States Trucking Corp. et al. v. American 
Export Lines, Inc. et al. 146 F Supp 924. 


sonable limits, considerations of economy, 
cleanliness, convenience, and the like tend 
to insulate the service from direct com- 
petition of other services useful for the 
same purposes. In the case of liquefied 





petroleum gas, the utility serves the com- 
modity in daily and direct competition | 
with others who serve the identical com- 
modity in identical form, and who operate 
free of the kind of regulation, regulatory 
fees, and franchise taxes to which the 
utility is subject. 


Value of Service 


The competitive nature of the business, 
said the commission, suggests that the 
concept of “value of service” may be en- 
titled to greater weight than generally is 
the case in rate proceedings, for unques- 
tionably the customer has a speedy and 
effective remedy against rates deemed ex- 
cessive. The commission also considered 
the small size of the company’s operation 
and the relatively high interest rates often 


required to enable such an operation to | 


obtain needed capital funds. 


The company had made a genuine effort | 


to rehabilitate a deteriorated system in 
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the relatively brief period of its operation. 
In order to be able to meet reasonable 
operating expenses and other operating 
_ revenue deductions, provide sufficiently 
for debt service requirements, maintain its 
financial integrity, and permit attraction 
| of sufficient capital for proper develop- 
ment and extension, a dollar return which 


was relatively high had to be provided. 
Although such sum might be viewed as 
excessive if judged by orthodox stand- 
ards, rates sufficient to provide such dol- 
lar return were justified under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. Re Ray (Tula- 
rosa Basin Gas Co.) Case No. 483, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1957. 


Sale of Telephone Company Approved 


A TELEPHONE company’s application 
for authority to transfer its works 
and system to another telephone company 
was approved by the New York commis- 
sion. The selling company’s stock was 
wholly owned by a gas and electric com- 
pany. The latter claimed that its invest- 
ment in the telephone company could be 
used to better advantage in financing the 
necessary extensions and improvements in 
| its gas and electric service and that the 
| time of its officers devoted to the tele- 
| phone company’s affairs could be used to 
| better advantage in its own business. 
_. The commission noted that the tele- 
| phone company, if independently financed, 
' would require higher interest rates and 
| incidental costs than under the present set- 
up. However, said the commission, it 
_ could be argued that the maintenance of 
the telephone company was a burden upon 
| the gas and electric subscribers. 
| There was a community of interest be- 
| tween the buying company and the selling 


exchange. Subscribers of the selling com- 
pany would benefit by the transfer since 
it would result in eventual elimination of 
the presently existing toll charge. 


Purchase Price 


The debt securities of the selling com- 
pany would be called without premium 
and paid. The purchase price had been 
arrived at by arm’s-length bargaining. In 
passing on transfers of utility property, 
said the commission, tolerance has been 
permitted, except under the most unusual 
circumstances, where the difference be- 
tween the purchase price and the book 
figures was to be charged to surplus and 
did not exceed 10 per cent. The price in 
this instance was within such zone of 
tolerance. It was not necessary to pass 
upon the weight which should be given 
to the reconstruction value of the plant. 
The sale was approved. Re Cornwall 
Teleph. Co. Case 18024, February 18, 
S957. 


Denial of Street Opening Permit Unreasonable 


A POWER company’s application for an 
order directing a municipality to 
grant permission for construction of a 
natural gas transmission main in certain 
Streets was approved by the New York 
supreme court. The commission had ap- 
proved the safety of the proposed main 


and a county franchise gave the company 
the right to install the main. The court 
held that the village’s refusal to grant the 
company a permit was arbitrary and un- 
reasonable. 

A particular village could not exclude 
gas mains from streets because that vil- 
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lage was not to be supplied with gas from 
the proposed mains. Where, as here, a 
county franchise for laying the mains ex- 
isted, a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity was not required. 


Municipal Powers 


The company had the franchise and 
right, and furthermore the duty, subject 
to reasonable regulations, to erect and 
maintain the proposed main, and no local 
governmental unit could nullify or inter- 
fere with that right and duty. A munici- 
pality’s power to adopt zoning laws in 
the interest of public welfare does not per- 
mit the local legislative body to override 
state law and policy. 

A municipality, especially one using 
particular public utility services, may not 
dump the undesirable facilities necessary 
to furnish such services upon the lap of 
an adjoining municipality. It is the prov- 
ince of the company to lay out, locate, and 
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e 


maintain particular lines provided it acts 
in accordance with state law and policy. 
Its discretionary powers and actions in 
that respect may not be questioned by 
local authorities and are not subject to 
court supervision, provided the exercise is 
in good faith and in accordance with valid 
regulations. 

The commission was established for the 
purpose of promoting uniformity and con- 
sistency in authoritative directions to be 
given to public utilities, to constitute a tri- 
bunal trained to consider and determine 
controversies and problems relating to 
utilities, and to direct and supervise their 
relations with the public as their patrons. 
A construction that would permit any 
municipality to disregard commission or- 
ders would not only cause confusion of 
authority but would make the commis- 
sion’s work ineffectual. Long Island 
Lighting Co. v. Incorporated Village of 
South Floral Park et al. 158 NY S2d 878. 


Small Telephone Utilities Acquired by Corporation 
At Net Book Value 


(oe Missouri commission authorized 
the transfer of a small, individually 
owned telephone company to a newly 
formed corporation, there being no evi- 
dence of detriment to the public. The pur- 
chasing company indicated that it would 
undertake to improve the service by in- 
stalling dial equipment. 

The sale was approved on the basis of 
net book value. The financial arrange- 
ments, however, involved two of the com- 
pany’s directors in their individual capaci- 
ties. 

A contract provided for payment 
partly in the company’s preferred stock 
issued to the sellers, a part in cash paid by 
two directors of the company, and pay- 
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ment of the balance by the two directors 
in monthly instalments over a 10-year 
period, with the company issuing common 
stock to these directors to be pledged, in 


turn, to secure payment of the instal- |~ 


ments. By these arrangements the com- 
pany would have no debt on its books for 
the acquisition. Re Royce et al. Case No. 
13,591, February 19, 1957. 

In a separate proceeding the commis- 


sion also authorized the company to ac- |— 


quire another small telephone utility 
owned and operated by the two directors, 
making payment in common stock at the 
net book value of the acquired plant. Re 
Rhine et al. Case No. 13,590, February 
19, 1957. 
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Rate Increase for Future Plant Improvement 
Denied to Municipality 


6 ew Wyoming commission turned 
thumbs down on a municipality’s ap- 
plication for increased rates. The city 
would not be allowed, said the commis- 
sion, to charge rates for water utility 
service which would permit it to make 
major improvements to the municipal 
waterworks and retire water bond in- 
debtedness out of rate income. Capitaliza- 
tion for such purposes should be secured 
through the issuance of general obligation 
bonds and such bonds should be retired 
through taxation. Rate income should be 
used for the payment of operating and 
maintenance expenses, including deprecia- 
tion, the cost of usual improvements, and 
extensions. 

If the city were allowed to continue to 
retire outstanding general obligation 
bonds entirely out of revenues derived 


e 


from the municipally owned water utility 
the practice would amount to an approval 
of the conversion of such bonds to reve- 
nue bonds, which the municipality was not 
authorized to issue. The commission did 
not think the city should be allowed to do 
indirectly what it could not do directly. 
The commission did not think much of 
a proposed fiscal policy which would 
create a large surplus in the funds of 
the water department for unidentified 
projects through the proposed new rates. 
Such a policy was highly questionable. 
Furthermore, the proposed method of 
making future improvements discrimi- 
nated between present and future water 
users. It would require present consumers 
to pay higher rates for improvements they 
might never enjoy. Re City of Sheridan, 
Docket No. 9313, January 28, 1957. 


Two Approaches Open to Transit Company Management 
To Solve Financial Problems 


[= New York commission, in grant- 
ing a transit company’s application 
for increased fares, pointed out that the 
commission’s duty, on the one hand, was 
to see that mileage was not cut to the ex- 
tent that there was interference with ade- 
quacy of service and, on the other hand, 
that resources were not wasted so that 
exorbitant fares were required. 
Numerous inducements have been of- 
fered and sales promotion devices used by 
transit operators in an attempt to counter- 
act the continuing decline in passenger 
volume, said the commission. These in- 
clude free parking areas at city perimeters 
with direct express service to downtown 
areas, special rates for shoppers in off- 
peak periods, and arrangements with 


downtown merchants to provide free bus 
transportation on purchases of a given 
amount of merchandise. Basically, how- 
ever, there are, in addition, two differing 
approaches to the search for a solution. 

The first approach is the elimination of 
unneeded and unprofitable mileage. This 
involves the continuous study of every 
route and the lengthening of headways or 
the adjustment of the pattern of service 
to meet declining and changing trends in 
riding. The second approach is the at- 
tempt, by improving the quality of service, 
to retain the old and attract new custom- 
ers. 

Which method is the better of the two 
in a particular instance is not for the com- 
mission to determine. It is largely a mat- 
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ter of policy within the discretion of man- 
agement. It may be that conditions in dif- 
fering localities with varying riding pat- 
terns might well lead to sound though con- 
trary judgments. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that judicious mingling of both ap- 
proaches might not under some circum- 
stances produce results. 


Service Improvements 


In the instant case, the bus company’s 
management has emphasized the second 
approach. Its fleet is one of the most mod- 
ern in the nation. The company has won 
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national awards for efficiency in mainte- 
nance, and the quality of service rendered 
by it had been favorably commented upon 
by the local press. At the hearing the com- 
pany stressed the need for a comprehen- 
sive study of off-peak riding and changing 
riding patterns to the end that needed 
economies might be effected without im- 
pairing the adequacy of service. Increased 
fares were granted upon a showing that 
wage commitments and the continuation 
of the downward trend in riding justified 
them. Re Niagara Frontier Transit Sys- 
tem, Inc. Case 18098, February 18, 1957. 





Surcharge for Underground Electric 
System. In view of the high cost of under- 
ground electrical distribution systems, the 
California commission authorized an elec- 
tric company to apply a surcharge for 
service from underground systems when 
it is forced to install such facilities at its 
own expense in places where an overhead 
system would be practical. Re Southern 
California Edison Co. Decision No. 
54384, Application No. 37665, January 
15, 1957. 


Electric Property Transfer. The New 
York commission ruled that its consent 
must be obtained before an electric gen- 
erating company selling energy to a public 
utility and an industrial customer may sell 
its operating property. Re Wadhams & 
Westport Power & Light Corp. Case 
17982, January 28, 1957. 


Grandfather Certificate. The [Illinois 
supreme court held that the Motor Car- 
rier of Property Act could not be con- 
strued as intending to provide for issu- 
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Other Recent Rulings 





ance of a grandfather certificate to a 
motor carrier which would enlarge or ex- 
pand the extent of the operation author- 
ized under the Illinois Truck Act. Schultz 
v. Illinois Commerce Commission, 139 
NE2d 202. 


Motor Express Certificate. The Ala- 
bama supreme court upheld the state com- 
mission’s authority to grant a bus com- 
pany a certificate to transport express 
packages in mnonpassenger-carrying ve- 
hicles. Railway Express Agency, Inc. v. 
Alabama Pub. Service Commission et al. 
91 So2d 489. 


Water Rate Increase. The Pennsylvania 
commission approved a rate increase for a 
water company where it appeared that the 
return from the higher rates, if capitalized 
on the basis of replacement cost of capital 
(5.50 per cent), advocated by opposing 
parties, would be well within the zone of 
reasonableness when compared with the 
trended reproduction cost rate base al- 
lowed by the commission. Platt et al. v. 
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Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service 
Co. C. 15903, 15908, January 21, 1957. 


Transit Fare Increase. The Massachu- 
setts commission authorized a transit 
company to increase fares so as to produce 
an operating ratio of 96.96 per cent. Re 
Holyoke Street R. Co. DPU 12020, 
January 31, 1957. 


Electric Rate Simplification. The New 
Mexico commission authorized an elec- 
tric company to simplify a complex, his- 
torical rate structure found to be suscepti- 
ble of discrimination and lacking in uni- 
formity, upon a showing that no rate in- 
crease was involved but that the level of 
revenues under the various classifications 
of service would remain unchanged. Re 
Southwestern Pub. Service Co. Case No. 
475, January 25, 1957. 


Water Main Installation. The New Jer- 
sey superior court held that a municipality 
has statutory authority to require a sub- 
divider to install water mains where the 
water system is operated by the munici- 
pality. Lake Intervale Homes, Inc. v. 
Township of Parsippany-Troy Hills, 128 
A2d 300. 


Picketing and Service Obligation. The 
Tennessee court of appeals held that a con- 
tract between a carrier and its employees 
exempting the employees from the duty to 
render service at picketed plants does not 
excuse the carrier and its employees from 
performing its public duty of carriage 
since the contract binds only the parties 
thereto and does not affect the rights of 
third persons. Kerrigan Iron Works, Inc. 
a Cook Truck Lines, Inc. 296 SW2d 
579. 


Television Permit Modification. The 
United States court of appeals held that 


the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s summary dismissal of an unsuccess- 
ful applicant’s protest was improper 
where, after a television construction per- 
mit had been granted to the successful 
applicant, the commission had modified 
the permit to allow decrease in the height 
of the antenna with resulting reduction of 
station coverage. McClatchy Broadcasting 
Co. v. Federal Communications Commis- 
ston, 239 F2d 19. 


Gas Extension Contribution. The 
Maryland commission ruled that a gas 
company’s regulations which contem- 
plated that its investment in main exten- 
sions should be compatible with revenues 
to be derived from the extensions, and 
which required customer contribution to- 
ward installation cost above specified al- 
lowances were neither unreasonable nor 
discriminatory as contended by an associ- 
ation of fuel oil distributors. Oil Heat 
Asso. of Maryland v. Baltimore Gas & E. 
Co. Case No. 5472, Order No. 52641, 
February 13, 1957. 


Bus Service Controversy. The North 
Carolina supreme court held that the com- 
mission had exclusive jurisdiction over a 
controversy between municipal officials 
and a bus company with respect to changes 
in routes or curtailment of existing serv- 
ices. City of Winston-Salem v. Winston- 
Salem City Coach Lines, Inc. 95 SE2d 
510. 


Stock Offering Price. The New York 
commission authorized an independent 
telephone company to issue common stock 
to reimburse its treasury and provide 
funds for plant modernization, limiting 
the offering price to not less than 85 per 
cent of the bid quotation on the day the 
price had been fixed in order to allow for 
flexibility and in view of the fact that the 
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company’s common stock was not actively 
traded. Re Rochester Teleph. Corp. Case 
18197, February 18, 1957. 


Competing Gas Applications. Noting 
that no new facts or circumstances had 
been shown, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion denied rehearing and request for stay 
of orders in its recent decision (16 
PUR3d 277) in favor of Natural Gas 
Pipeline Company of America on compet- 
ing applications by that company and 
Loan Star Gas Company for authorization 
of facilities. Re Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
of America et al. Docket Nos. G-4280, 
G-4283, G-8763, January 31, 1957. 


Donations and Entertainment. Amounts 
claimed by a taxicab company for dona- 
tions and entertainment were disallowed 
by the Connecticut commission as an op- 
erating expense. Re Rates for Taxicab 
Service, Docket No. 9429, February 25, 
1957. 


Telephone Separations Plan. The Ver- 
mont commission found that the Modified 
Phoenix Plan should be adopted by a tele- 
phone company as the criterion for separa- 
tions procedures. Re New England 
Teleph. & Teleg. Co. No. 2738, February 
5, 1957. 


Notice in Rate Case. Denying rehear- 
ing, the Indiana supreme court ruled that 
it was not necessary for an electric com- 
pany to specify particular ratepayers in 
notices of a rate proceeding, even though 
no increase was proposed to be applied to 
one ratepayer, a co-operative which pur- 
chased power from the company; statu- 
tory notice was adequate, and the co-oper- 


ative must be charged with knowledge of 
the commission’s authority to devise its 
own schedule of rates. Indiana ex rel. 
Public Service Commission et al. v. Boone 
Circuit Court of Boone County et al. 139 
NE2d 522. 


Intrastate Rail Rate Increase Upheld. 
A federal district court has upheld a 1956 
Interstate Commerce Commission order 
granting Utah railroads an intrastate rate 
increase of 15 per cent in keeping with an 
earlier interstate increase, where such in- 
trastate rates were found on adequate evi- 
dence to be abnormally low and not pro- 
viding their fair share of revenues to 
which the railroads were entitled. Utah 
Pub. Service Commission v. United 
States, 146 F Supp 803. 


Evidence in Construing Certificate. A 
federal district court, in an action to en- 
join an Interstate Commerce Commission 
order limiting a motor carrier’s authority, 
ruled that an original certificate and subse- 
quent certificates were competent evidence 
in a commission proceeding to determine 
the area of operating authority which, as 
set forth in the carrier’s certificate, was 
functionally ambiguous. Jones Truck 
Lines v. United States, 146 F Supp 697, 
December 12, 1956. 


Accelerated Depreciation Accounting. 
The Missouri commission authorized two 
utilities to adopt an accounting procedure 
for accelerated depreciation, whereby a 
reserve account would be used for deferred 
federal income taxes. Re Joplin Water 
Works Co. Case No. 13,618, February 26, 
1957; Re United Teleph. Co. of Missouri, 
Case No. 13,608, February 8, 1957. 
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PM-40 Double-Side-Break Switch features easy-rotating 
blade, high pressure silver-to-copper contacts, factory- 


In opening position, PM-40 
Switch blade rotates on axis to 
relieve contact pressure. 


In closing position, PM-40 Switch 
blade moves from 45° to 90° 


sealed insulator bearing, and heavy duty construction. a 
oltage ratings, 115 to 330 KV; 600 to 1600 amperes. angle to lock easily Gata 


re’s easy, positive operation with 
slta-Star’s PM-40 Side-Break Switches 


bP ease of operating Delta-Star’s PM-40 Double- 
e-Break starts with its engineered simplicity. The 
ing blade operates by over-toggle mechanism on 
‘ rotating insulator. Balanced spring arrange- 
‘cduces operating effort when switch is opened 
eC, 
simplified blade-actuating mechanism exerts 
: power to easily break ice or corrosive forma- 
‘ssuring ease of operation at all times. 


-40 contacts are straight-line current path de- 


sign with no offset to produce stress during fault 
currents. Tubular switch blade is one-piece, hard- 
drawn copper, with silver inlay contact points. The 
blade rotates on a factory-sealed, ball-bearing base. 
Where you prefer or require side-break switches 
in voltage ratings of 115 to 330 KV, the Delta-Star 
PM-40 definitely deserves first choice consideration. 
Call Delta-Star Electric Division, 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Chicago 12, Illinois. 
District offices in all principal cities. 


DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC DIVISION 
H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Divisions of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. are: Connors Steel, Delta-Star Electric, Henry Disston, 
Leschen Wire Rope, Quaker Rubber, Refractories, Riverside-Alloy Metal, Vulcan Crucible Steel, W-S Fittings. 








This 16-Foot Butterfly Valve || 
trates the type of work which Ng 
port News takes in stride. New 
News built 3 such valves, e 
weighing 446,000 Ibs., for the R 
Power Plant, Skagit Project, | 
partment of Light, City of Sea 
Washington. Designed for a wd 
flow of 3,620 cu. ft. per sec., an 
hydrostatic pressure of 290 ; 
these valves were shop tested 
Newport News at 450 psi. They 
hydraulically operated with oil 
1,500 psi. pressure. Shop testsa 
speedy, trouble-free assembly 
Newport News built equipment, 
the site. 


The TEST of a TITAN 


Here is one of the largest high head butterfly valves ever built, 
undergoing a shop test at Newport News. If you had an 
opportunity to follow this unit from start to finish, you would see 
first hand how Newport News produces massive equipment 
economically. For economy is a basic advantage that results from 


Newport News’ high integration of skill and production facilities. larg 


ola 


Large engineering and technical staffs, operating a plant 
comprising acres of brass, iron and steel foundries, five huge 
machine shops and other extensive fabricating facilities, have made SHIPBUILDING 
Newport News one of the world’s largest producers of hydraulic DRY DOCK COM 





turbines, valves, gates, penstocks and other essential equipment... Newport News, Viti 


both standard and special in design. 


Let us bid on your equipment. Write us today for your copy of 
“Water Power Equipment.” 
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00,000 Program Planned by 
ouston Lighting & Power 
STON Lighting & Power Com- 
vill spend almost $69,000,000 in 
Band approximately $75,000,000 
lly thereafter “for the next sev- 
ars” in expansion of its facili- 
tockholders were told in the 
ny’s 1956 annual report. 
hamounts are by far the largest 
udgeted for construction by the 
The previous one-year high 
1 1954+ when $41,900,000 was 
ed for expansion purposes. 
company spent $32,038,000 
ar for plant facilities. 
erating units now under con- 
on and on order and which will 
operation by 1960, will almost 
the present plant capacity of 
)00 kilowatts, which has been 
ip over the past 75 years. 


oston Edison to Spend 
000,000 on Construction 


IDENT Thomas G. Dignan 
dison Company _ told 
at the annual meeting 
the company’s capital 
in 1957 will approxi- 

‘),000, the largest in com- 
ry, and $11,000,000 greater 


larg: 
ota 


( project will be the com- 

ew generating unit, with 
of 140,000 kilowatts, at 
tion in Everett, scheduled 
rvice in the late summer 


E. Van Kleeck Joins 
ay & Zimmermann, Inc. 
H FE 
Zin 
ing 


Van Kleeck has joined 
wnermann, Inc. as a staff 
engineer in connection 
fe Management and operations 
ies and industrials, it was an- 
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Thomas W. Hopper, 
Philadelphia engi- 


nounced by 
president of the 
neering firm. 

A former senior engineer with the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, Mr. 
Van Kleeck previously had been em- 
ployed as a gas engineer with the 
United Gas Improvenient Company 
and also served as a member of the 
Naval Manpower Survey Board for 
the 4th Naval District in the Philadel- 
phia area during World War II. 


Northern Natural Gas Proposes 
$65,662,000 Program 
NORTHERN Natural Gas Com- 
pany recently announced plans to file 
an application with the FPC to con- 
struct facilities to provide service to 
213 new communities in Minnesota, 
lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and 

Wisconsin. 

Northern proposes to increase its 
system salable capacity by 149 mil- 
lion cubic feet per day. Of this 
amount approximately 47 million 
cubic feet a day will go to presently 
connected communities. The increase 
will bring Northern’s total salable 
capacity to one billion, 345 million 
cubic feet per day. 

The new construction would in- 
clude approximately 365 miles of 
main line pipe additions, 1090 miles 
of branch lines and 29 compressor 
station additions. Total estimated cost 
of the additional facilities would be 


$65,662,000. 


Copes-Vulcan to Supply Soot 
Blowers for Philadelphia Elec. 
Eddystone Station 


largest single order for soot 
blowers ever obtained by Copes-Vul- 


THE 


can Division, Blaw-Knox Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, and perhaps the 
largest ever placed by a utility, was 
that received from Philadelphia Elec- 


tric Company for its new Eddystone 
Station. 

The order includes Selective Se- 
quence control panels, T-30 long re- 
tractable soot blowers having 30 and 
37-ft. travel, half-’tracts with 19-ft. 
travel from 18-ft. permanent exten- 
sion into the furnace, RW-3E wall 
deslaggers, and air preheater cleaner 
controls. 

Eddystone’s Unit 1 is the world’s 
first steam generator built to supply 
5,000 psig, 1,200 degrees F total tem- 
perature at turbine throttle, and will 
have an expected heat rate not ex- 
ceeding 8,200 Btu per kw hr. To be 
built by Combustion Engineering, 
Inc., the super-critical-pressure Mon- 
otube unit will have a steaming capac- 
ity of 2,000,000 Ib. per hour. Fuel 
will be pulverized coal or oil, or a 
combination of the two. 


G-E Bulletin Describes Indoor 
Oil Circuit Breakers 


A NEW 16-page bulletin which de- 
scribes outstanding features of indoor 
oil circuit breakers is now available 
from the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

Designated GEA-6465, the publi- 
cation contains pictures and drawings 
of four types of indoor oil circuit 
breakers, application information 
and charts which list ratings, insula- 
tion levels, and interrupting erie: 
of the equipment. 


New Penta Formula Increases 


Life of Poles 


A NEW Penta formula known as 
“Woodtreat,” and a different method 
application, that is said to ‘promise 
greatly prolonged service life of poles 
and other standing wood structures, 
has recently been introduced by 
Wood Treating Chemicals Company, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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St. Louis. According to the announce- 
ment Woodtreat has been extensively 
tested in the laboratory and in the 
field under a wide range of tempera- 
tures and conditions and has been 
widely acclaimed for its superior pen- 
etrating qualities, its adaptability and 
for its exceptional ease of handling 
and economy. 

A comprehensive technical bulletin 
No. 1300 on Woodtreat may be ob- 
tained without charge from Wood 
Treating Chemicals Company, 5137 
Southwest avenue, St. Louis 10, Mis- 
souri. 


Story of Electricity Discussed in 
New Westinghouse Booklet 


A NEW booklet entitled “My Teach- 
er’s Got Me Stuck” is available from 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
The booklet, written and illustrated 
in comic book format, is intended for 
distribution by electric utilities to 
homes, factories, businesses, and as a 
service to school groups, civic clubs; 
4-H clubs and other youth activities. 
The booklet creates for the reader an 
intimate picture of the electric utili- 


ties and helps him to understand the 
everyday conveniences, comforts, and 
luxuries made possible by electricity. 
Also included is a special section de- 
scribing the watt-hour meter as one 
of the most accurate commercial 
measuring devices in existence. 

The booklet is available with or 
without the utility company’s imprint. 

For a copy of the booklet and or- 
dering information, write Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, P. O. 
Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


$35,000,000 Expansion Planned 
By Connecticut Light & Power 


THE Connecticut Light and Power 
Company spent about $22,500,000 on 
new construction and equipment last 
year and expects to spend about $35,- 
000,000 in 1957. 

Additions to power generating ca- 
pacity make up an important part of 
CL&P’s construction expenditures, 
both underway and planned. A new 
106,000 kilowatt unit is under con- 
struction at its Devon plant, and an 
order has been placed for a 150,000 
kilowatt unit. 


CL&P is participating j; 
atomic power programs. It is t 
ond largest investor in The 
Atomic Electric Company 
plans to start construction th; 
on a 134,000 kilowatt, ores 
water reactor at Rowe, Ma; 
setts. It is also a member of | 
Power Development Associate 


International Trucks Cele 
50th Anniversary 


IT WAS in 1907 that a 
wheeled, two-cylinder “Auto) 
first bounced over the rutted, 
roads of America and put | 
tional Harvester Company int 
tor truck manufacturing usin 
The company, already well 
for bringing mechanization 
farmer, was giving him yet 
useful tool—a motorized tarm 
—hbuilt specifically to negotia 
rough roads between farm and 
Today International Harvest 
duces the world’s most comple 
of motor trucks, from pickup 
of 4,200 pounds gross vehicle w 
(Continued on page 30) 











summary pages. . 


P. O. Box 14-G 





Publications guaranteed to improve |. 
the performance of your | 


FOREMEN.. |. 
SUPERVISORS | ~~ 


Both now serving thousands of companies 
. in every industry. 


Details will accompany the samples! 


Ask for: Free Copies | 


1. “SUPERVISOR'S Memos & Quotes”. . 
page monthly pocket memo book with daily and 
. plus 23 pages of news, safety, 
human relations articles, on-the-job facts. 


2. "FOREMAN & SUPERVISOR" .. . 6-page 
monthly news letter with business and industrial re- 
lations roundups, illustrated notes on supervisory 
techniques, practical psychology for foremen. 


EXECUTIVES’ SERVICE, INC. 
Mystic, Conn. 
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American Appraisals of reprodu 
cost may affect rates 


An American Appraisal report of the cost of rep 
duction provides convincing evidence in the pr 
ration of an appeal for adjusting rates to prov 
a more equitable return. 


The 


AMERICAN APPRAIS 


Company 


Leader in Property Valuation 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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: for annual bonuses to department 
That Prints heads in XYZ Department Store’s . 
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* basis of quotas achieved (100% or 
over) during the past fiscal year for 
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Divide this total into bonus amount. 
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A fact for every electric utility 


FROM COLD RESERVE 


TO FULL LOAD 
IN 6O SECONDS 


impossible? Not at all. For this is 
a characteristic of Electro-Mobile Power. 
From a cold start a 1000 kw unit can 
deliver its full load in less than sixty 
seconds. 

This is true of one or one-hundred 
units, 1000 kw or 100,000 kw—steady full- 
load power in far less time than required 
by any other prime mover, except a spin- 
ning unit. 

But spinning reserve is costly reserve. 
By letting Electro-Mobile Power supply 
reserve requirements you not only elim- 
inate running losses, but investment per 
kilowatt is lower. Efficiency of present sta- 


tions will improve, too, because generato 
can be run at a higher load factor. 


Further, by placing Electro-Mobi 
Power at the points of load, transmissio 
loss is reduced and less reserve is require 
to maintain service. Another advantage 
EMP units are available with impuls 
starting or stopping which permits unat 
tended operation from any location. 


How might a multi-megawatt syste 
of Electro-Mobile Power units apply 
your system? We’d like an opportunity 
sit down with your engineers and discus 
it. Contact your Electro-Motive represent 
ative, he has the details. 


Increased demand of 5000 kw at central station picked y 
in less than 60 seconds by four 1000 kw Electro-Mobile units 





RAIL CAR—1000 kw units for use on sidings 
or placed on piers for semi-permanent use. 





TRUCK TRAILER—500 kw units offer excellent 
mobility for many temporary applications. 


This simple diagram suggests ho 
Electro-Mobile Power located at points 
load can effectively reduce reserve requi 
ments and costs. Assuming a 1000 kw ii 
loss at time of peak from the central 
tion, only four 1000 kw EMP units ag 
needed to pick up a 5000 kw demangy 
Naturally, line loss will vary according! 
the make-up of the system. However, 4 
analysis of your peak line losses will sh0 
what savings can be expected. 














; Offices in Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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to giant off-highway haulers rated at 
96,000 pounds GVW. 

Of the 2,610,441 International 
trucks built during the 1907-1956 
period, more than 1,100,000 cur- 
rently are in use throughout the na- 
tion. Different as they are in appear- 
ance and performance, there is a 
strong bond linking the early Auto 
Wagon and _ today’s International 
truck line. 

The first Inte rnational motor trucks 
were actually “THC Auto Wagons” or 
“THC Auto Buggies, ” the design: ition 
“motor truck” not being applied until 
1910 and the trade name “Interna- 
tional” was not bestowed until 1914. 

Although they were slow (the in- 
struction booklet warned against 
speeds over 20 mph) and resembled 
horse-drawn wagons in appearance, 
Auto Wagons admirably fulfilled the 
purpose for which they were designed : 
hauling produce to market. 

By 1915, with motor trucks begin- 
ning to emerge as an important factor 
in the transportation industry, produc- 
tion was switched to a limited “line” 
of new trucks. They were low-wheeled 


vehicles with increased power and 
speed. 

It was the U. S. Army’s use of 
trucks in World Wa. ir I that gave the 
trucking industry its first big boost. A, 
great number of military vehicles were 
manufactured, causing an industry- 
wide production rise from 92,000 
trucks in 1916 to 227,250 units in 
1918. However, by the time the war 
ended, only some 49,000 had been 
shipped overseas. It was the sale of 
left-over, surplus units that spear- 
headed national adoption of trucks. 
During that period the slogan, “Ship 
by Truck,” began to receive promi- 
nence. 

International heavy-duty trucks are 
built “from the ground up” to meet 
specific hauling requirements. Before 
production on a model is started, en- 
gineers determine precisely what its 
job will be, under what conditions the 
vehicle will be used, and other variable 
factors. The truck then is “built to the 


job.” 


The “modern” era in International 


truck history, following the ’30’s when 
the “C” and “D” lines were produced, 
was entered in 1940 when the com- 


pany introduced its K-line. It com- 


when civilian truck production 


concentrated exclusively on b 
military trucks, armored half: 
and other articles of ordnaiice, 


International Harvester Compa 
formed to handle the growing y 
of International truck engin 
production and sales activities, 


riod of great expansion for the 
industry. The first postwar li 
designated the KB-line and ap 
in 1947—the 40th anniversary 
ternational trucks. 


duction of another new line of 


STR. 
inued ) 
prised models ranging in siz@”™ 
half-ton pickups to giant six-wiF ’" 
capable of handling the largest . ara 
then permitted on the highwag™ 
hauling of heavy loads over sevdl's | - 
highway terrain, Production tha “'S 
reached 86,626 trucks. des 1 
Before all models of the K-ling” 
in production, however, Iniern 
began, at the request of the 
government, to design anc ma 
ture all-wheel-drive military ye 
From December 7, 1941 until 


aulinig 
eral u: 
ck tra 
for 1:10 
ing lc 
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jotor | 
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1949 4 
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sumed on a limited basis, the co 





In 1944, the motor truck divi 


The return of peace signalled 


units 
pounce 
1952 t 


In 1946, the company begat 





More for your Money in 


IF YOU USE THESE PRODUCTS 






send for 
the world’s most 


complete, illustrated 


catalog of 


ELECTRIC 
LANTERNS 


and 


MORYSVILLI 


esearch 
the lar 
to mot 
ee year 
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signifi 
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SAFETY 
CANS. 


| VALUABLE DATA: 


The world's first comprehensive table 
of lamp and battery operating 
information 

High power searchlights 

‘All-purpose hand lights 

Safety lights and lanterns 

Flammable liquid SAFETY CANS 

Oily ‘Waste Cans 


y JUSTRITE Mfg. Co. 


2061 N. Southport, Chicago, III 


CATALOG NUMBER 569-G 



















New Line Construction Body for single or dual _ chassis from % to 2tom@m™mtOr {TU 
Length from 8’ to 14’ (CA's from 48" to 120° Sliding roof for derrick i tl} 
ample stowage space inside and out. Many cee features at no extra cos. i 


@14 and 16 ga. Body Steel (14 ga. ® Concealed metal Winch Bo. 
throughout for models rated 1 ton @ Curbside Access to tools @ 
up—19 ga. doors). equipment used most freq 

@ 4%” Diamond Floor Plate. ® Vertical Compartments fo i 

@ 5” Structural Channel Under- ers, lines and linemen’s toosf#S li € 
structure. ® Large, inside ventilated, RWB oer, 

@ Electric Welded throughout. Goods Compartment. aa 

®@ Telescoping Roof with weather ® Two piece Front Window it er 
tight, easy sliding action. compartment. ‘nt 

@ One piece Smooth Welded Draw- ®@ Bit and Chisel Drawer; Tr0 : 
ers and Compartments. Drills, Tamps, Rods, etc. \ evi 

@ Vertical or Horizontal Flush Doors ® Fendix Undercoating at n0 true 
with recessed, spring loaded _ charge. i ys 
latches at no extra charge. . 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ¢ Distributors in Principal Cite hum 
Distributors for 


HALL MORYS' vil si na 


DERRICKS ody U's . 
313 SOUTH READING AVE., / BOYERTOWN, f t 
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aaa The Cleveland 8OW 
trucks. The impressive | owelne real money maker 


sin this latest link in the ex- 
company chain were heavy 
ut ““Western-type” models. 

“Hg up to 90,000 pounds in gross 
pweight, these models were orig- 
designed to conquer the dis- 
and mountainous terrain of the 
m states and rugged off-high- 
auling jobs. Certain models are 
eral use throughout the nation. 

ck transportation and the de- 
for ore and better trucks were lh Cll a, ’ ‘ 
4 ‘ ™ . { suRE ¥F3T 
ing long even faster than the t~ oe ~~ 1s : | 
ng general post-war economy. aoe © Ne | ounsac 
tor truck division, which in ; og. =-_ » 
produced a record of 165,600 _ alee aoe —Ssié, im. 
trucks, kept pace with demands x ,.. - me eS 
1949 introduced the L-line, Of- > ee a “a “ie es. 
a“truck for every hauling job,” : te oa 
ine was considered a significant 
ry development. 
ically the L-line consisted of 
heel trucks ranging in gross 
e weight from 4,200 to 30,000 
s; a series of new multi-stop 
a group of six-wheel chassis 
¢ up to 50,000 pounds gross ve- 
veight, and a group of cab-for- 
wits ranging upward from 
pounds GVW. 
1952 the company opened its at ci. ee 
and complete truck engineering | (aaa r ' akc ae _ CLEVELAND 
ganc laboratory in Fort Wayne. 
| by hundreds of engineering Siet 5 1g ‘ 
esearch specialists, this labora- Om ght Be 3 Acres “xine 
the largest of its kind dedicated | ™ seas a ms FILLS TRENCH 
to motor truck development. ree re ae, on 2 3 from 
ee years after introduction of the te. a eal " : 
,it was supplanted with the R- | ; ' sana 9 Mia, either side 
vhich carried specialization to ' 
treater heights. Where the L- 
ad consisted of 87 basic chassis 





ASS 
hird development helped make 
significant year in the Interna- 
truck record. For the first time 
tor truck history, International 
| the industry Underwriters- 
laciory-installed liquefied-pe- 
-powered engines. These 
werplants offered many 
operating efficiency and 
erating costs to thousands 
ers throughout the nation. | ——- le 
nt after refinement high- Does All 3 Jobs Better...with Only 1 Man 
ever-growing line of Inter- | ae 
trucks during the ensuing 
1955, when the S-line of 
um and heavy-duty trucks 
‘uced. | 
S-line i -set- | 
ates ene hea THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 
nd ruggedness and durability. ww 20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE + CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
Ing 2 wide and complete range = 
Tt and six-wheel gasoline and 
(Continued on page 32) 

















Would 
Tax-Exempt 
Bonds pay You 


a better 
NET return? 


T’S VERY PROBABLE. 
You'd be surprised at how 
many astute investors are 
receiving more take-home 
income from safe tax-ex- 
empts than they'd get from 
other investments with high- 
er— but taxable — yields. 


For instance, an individual 
investor in the $25,000 
Federal income tax bracket 
gets more spendable dollars 
from tax-exempts yielding 
3.50% than from taxable 
securities yielding 8.54% — 
and 3.50% tax-exempts are 
available. The higher your 
bracket, the greater your 
advantage. 


Send without obligation 
for our current list of tax- 
exempt offerings and an 
accompanying tax chart 
showing the yield advan- 
tage of tax-exempts for 

an individual in your 
income bracket. 


Ask for PU-4. 


— 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LPG powered trucks, the S-line of- 
fered a selection of 4,200 to 33,000 
GVW vehicles in great variety. 

Earlier in 1955, International four- 
wheel drive motor trucks were added 
to the line. And it was at that period 
that automatic transmissions, power 
brakes, and power steering were made 
available. The following year, a series 
of powerful s:x-wheel-drive trucks was 
announced. 

In 1956 the company unwrapped its 
\-line trucks, featuring three new V-8 
truck-type engines, designed and built 
specifically for heavy-duty operation. 

The International motor truck divi- 
sion balks at the use of the word, “his- 
tory.” Since 1907 it has thought only 
in terms for the future. Today, its per- 
sonnel is hard at work preparing new 
developments for truck operators; 
striving always to provide the best 
product for the specific job. 

Although producing no passenger 
cars, International Harvester is said 
to be the world’s fourth largest manu- 
facturer in the automotive field. It 
claims third rank in the nation in vol- 
ume of truck sales and industry leader- 
ship in production of heavy-duty, six- 
wheel and multi-stop trucks. 

The company is represented across 
the United States by more than 5,000 
dealers and company-owned outlets. 

There are 50 years and billions of 
motor truck miles between that first 
unpretentious “Auto Wagon” and to- 
day’s tremendous International line. 

And while the company may pause 
briefly to pridefully survey the prog- 
ress made over the last half-century, 
its golden anniversary by-word is not 
“We've come a long way,” but “Look 
where we're going.” 


Cable Trough Saves Space and 
Costs for Cleveland Elec. 
Illuminating 


THE ingenious design of an ex- 


| panded-metal cable supporting system 


has helped The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company save substan- 
tially in space and costs at its Ashta- 
bula station. The basic problem was to 
support 39 new cables over a 75-foot 
vertical run without greatly disrupting 
floors, walls, and existing equipment. 
The problem was solved by installing 
a central double riser of two 12-in. ca- 
ble trough runs back-to-back. The re- 
sultant saving in cost is hard to meas- 
ure but, according to T. J. Cope, Inc., 
CEICO is satisfied that it was substan- 
tial. The manufacturer further states 
that cable trough is less costly than 
conventional supports and, more im- 


portant, is much less costly t 
When it is used to supplement 
isting system there is less dig 
and confusion during installati 
completed job is simple, neat, 
cables are available for inspect 
routing, and checking as neces; 


Bay Shore Station of Tol 
Edison Combines Three T 
Of Cable Supporting Sys 

TOLEDO  Edison’s 135M\ 


Shore station was completed 
end of 1955. The electrical distr 
system incorporates three 5 
types of supporting systenis: 
set in the concrete (also e 
:uns), expanded metal cable trq 
the electrical control building 
solid cable trough with solid co 
the switchgear room and th 
chanical terminal cable room. 

Cable trough can often be 1 
advantage either to supplement 
isting conduit system during pl 
pansion or, to tie in with condu 
ing construction of a new plar 
cording to the manufacturer, 
Cope, Inc., expanded metal 
trough saves a great amount of 
reduces material, is simple to 
and install, and leaves the cables 
able for inspection, maintenan 
pair, and rerouting. During lat 
pansion or changes, new cable 
readily be laid in existing t 
Moreover, cable current air ratin 
substantially higher (most eng 
figure free air ratings) as air ca 
culate freely around and betwed 
cables. 

A solid trough system is used 
complete protection of the cables 
dirt, mechanical objects, etc., 
quired, It combines the advanta 
a completely enclosed system 
space and materials savings ani 
tively simple installation. The! 
facturer states that Toledo Eti 
satisfied with cable trough ande 
to have greater use for it as furth 
ditions are made to its system. 


Detroit Edison Continue 
Expansion Program 


ACTION to meet the steadily 1 
ing use of electricity throughoy 
troit Edison Company’s 7,(00-4 
mile service area shows up } 
1956 construction expenditut 
$89,000,000 and in already anné 
plans to spend an equal amo 
1957, according to the company: 
annual report. 

The 1956 gross constructid 


(Continued on page 34) 





llogg’s Design Calculation Techniques Keep Pace 


Latest and most valuable electronic addition to 
The M. W. Kellogg Company’s facilities for 
solving the design calculation problems of 
power piping customers is a new, large magnetic 
drum digital computer. It can execute 500 
arithmetical operations per second; conserva- 
tively can solve 40 simultaneous equations in 30 
minutes; and has a memory capacity of over 
4000 ten-digit words. This computer is now in 
use at Kellogg’s new New York Headquarters, 
and supplements a smaller computer which has 
been employed for some time at M. W. Kellogg’s 
Jersey City laboratories. 

This new computer enables The M. W. 





Kellogg Company’s engineering staff to under- 
take a far greater number of precise calculations 
in less time than ever before and, as a result, to 
determine the optimum main and reheat steam 
piping designs for steam-electric power plants 
in minimum time. 

A cordial invitation to see the new Datatron 
computer at work is extended to consulting 
engineers, and to engineers of power generating 
companies and their equipment manufacturers. 
Appointments may be made by contacting the 
office of the Sales Manager, Fabricated Prod- 
ucts Division, The M. W. Kellogg Company, 
711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FABRICATED PRODUCTS DIVISION 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, 711 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


The Canadian Kellogg Company Limited, Toronto « Kellogg International Corporation, London e Societe Kellogg, Paris 


Kellogg Pan American Corporation, New York e 


AA : 
‘ 7 -KELLOGG|——, = 





Companhia Kellogg Brasileira, Rio de Janeiro « Compania Kellogg de Venezuela, Caracas 


Nis 


POWER PIPING-THE VITAL LINK 
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penditures went in very large part for 
power generating facilities at the new 
River Rouge power plant. There, the 
biggest generator on the system, with 
a capability of 265,000 kilowatts, began 
full operation in February of last year. 
A second River Rouge unit of the 
same size is scheduled for service this 
coming September, and a third unit 
of 320,000-kilowatt capacity is ex- 
pected to go on the line in April of 
1958. 

Detroit Edison’s 1956 construction 
program also included work on build- 
ings to house two new 325,000-kilo- 
watt generators at the St. Clair power 
plant, now planned for operation in 
1959-60. 

In the report to stockholders, De- 
troit Edison President Walker L. 
Cisler also comments on the company’s 
part in developing atomic energy for 
the generation of electric power. The 
company is a member of Atomic Pow- 
er Development Associates, Inc., and 
Power Reactor Development Com- 
pany. 

Detroit Edison will build, own and 
operate a conventional turbine-gener- 
ator plant to be run on steam pur- 
chased from the Enrico Fermi atomic 
power plant, construction of which 
was started by PRDC last August. 


Ohio Edison System Plans 
$68,850,000 Program 


THE Ohio Edison System’s con- 
struction activities continued at a high 
level in 1956, according to Walter H. 
Sammis, president. During that year 
expenditures for additions and im- 
provements to property amounted to 
$51,886,013. For 1957, expenditures 
of $68,850,000 have been authorized. 
Among the major construction proj- 
ects under way during the year were a 
90,000-kilowatt addition to Ohio Edi- 
son’s Edgewater power plant at Lo- 
rain, expected to be in operation in the 
summer of 1957, and a 90,000-kilowatt 
addition to Pennsylvania Power’s New 
Castle plant, scheduled for completion 
in 1958. Ground was also broken last 
May for a new power plant for Ohio 
Edison Company at Stratton, Ohio, on 
the Ohio river. Four units with a total 
generating capacity of 680,000 kilo- 
watts are planned for this plant, with 
the first unit expected to go into serv- 
ice in 1958, and the fourth in 1961. 
Ohio Edison and its subsidiary, 
Pennsylvania Power Company, to- 
gether with 10 other electric companies 
operating in the Ohio Valley and con- 
tiguous areas have formed a group 
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which is now formulating plans to un- 
dertake a program of nuclear research 
and development. 


Con. Ed. to Spend $650 Million 
In 5-Year Period 


EXPENDITURE of $650 million for 
new construction in the five-year pe- 
riod 1957-61 has been tentatively 
scheduled by Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., accord- 
ing to the company’s 1956 annual 
report. 

The company had announced earlier 
that its budget for 1957 calls for the 
spending of $146 million, compared 
with $157 million spent in 1956. 

Progress is being made on the in- 
stallation of new capacity. Additions 
include a new unit for the Astoria sta- 
tion, due to begin operations in 1958, 
and two units at the new Arthur Kill 
station on Staten Island. Each unit will 
have 335,000 kilowatts of capacity and 
add a combined total of 1,005,000 kw. 

Initial steps are under way in the 
program to build the 275,000 kw 
atomic power plant at Indian Point, 
in Westchester county. 


Wright Saw Subjects New Saw 
To Rigorous Tests 


WRIGHT SAW has just completed 
what is said to be one of the biggest 
in-us¢ tests ever to be undertaken for 
a product prior to its introduction to 
the consumer. The result is an entirely 
new version of the popular Wright 
Power Saw. This new version of the 
gasoline-powered, reciprocating blade 
action saw has been given the name of 
“Wright Rebel.” 

More than a year ago, testers in all 
parts of United States and Canada 
agreed to put the saw into day-in, 
day-out use over a period of several 
months and agreed to report their find- 
ings, both pro and con. After months 
of field testing, these saws were re- 
turned to the research laboratories of 
Wright Saw. The comments of the 
field users were carefully studied and 
suggestions investigated. From all of 
this emerged the new Wright Rebel. 

According to the manufacturer, one 
of the biggest changes in the saw is in 
the front assembly, which has been 
completely redesigned to operate at top 
efficiency even under sandy soil condi- 
tions. The governor assembly has been 
redesigned to provide smoother and 
more efficient operation. The front 
housing has been completely sealed to 
prevent entry of foreign matter into 
the engine. Many other changes and 


improvements have been made 
view to providing longer wear, ¢ 
safety and ease of handling. 

Further information and price 
be obtained from the Wrivht } 
Saw Division, Thomas indy 
Inc., 410 South Third street, 
ville 2, Kentucky. 


American Power Con‘ere 
Hears Heat Pump-Sola 
Energy Discussion 


“COMFORT conditioninz” — 
round control of the temperaty 
your home from a single syste 
rapidly becoming a reality. Thi 
the opinion expressed at the Amg 
Power Conference by R. C. jr 
professor and head of the mech 
engineering department ai the 
versity of Minnesota, 

The three-day conference in 
cago, Ill., was sponsored by Il 
Institute of Technology, in cod 
tion with 14 other colleges and wy 
sities and nine technical societie 

Discussing revolutionary chy 
that have occurred in man’s cont 
climate for need and comfort, 
Jordan pointed out that increase 
of all-year space conditioning sy 
in homes and industry is incre 
the desirability of living in no 
climates, and making more bed 
the lower latitudes. 

But fuel needs that will be req 
to supply a larger population 
more widespread use of year-1 
heating and cooling systems will! 
necessary the conversion of cd 
fluid fuel—possibly within a deca 
so, Mr. Jordan predicted. 

“The foreseeable fantastic wot 
ergy demands, and limited store 
ergy sources, may make fluid co 
nation’s dominant fuel by the ty 
the century,” he said. 

Solar energy—capable of sup 
all heating needs even at pres 
mild climates—will see a lag ina 
ance because of large capital i 
ments, problems in integrating 
collector design into architecture 
the relative abundance of fossil 
that still exist at lower cost. B 
cent developments have brought 
closer the era of low cost solar he 
he noted. 

Among the developments are? 
tic film that may eventually be ci 
than glass as a bounding surface! 
parent to solar radiation, and m4 
of surface treatments for both 
and aluminum which provide 
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THE IRVING TRUST COMPANY SERVES VITAL INDUSTRY 



















service lines into the future... 


ic worl 
1 store 


uid co 

= Vast growth of the Utility Industry ning, financing, or cultivation of the finan- 
of supe has had its share of financial complexities. cial community—our Analytical Studies, 
_ prest However, close to the pulse of the finan- Seminars and Round Tables may prove 
Bal 4 cial world and to the Industry itself, our valuable aids to your company’s future. 
rating specialists continue to reach ahead with For more information, call Public Util- 
a new and sound approaches. ities Department at DIgby 43500 or 
ost, B Whether an undertaking of capital plan- write us at One Wall Street. 

ought 


“I IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


be ct One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


faced 


' -e Capital Funds over $125,000,000 Total Assets over $1,500,000,000 

ovide  Richarp H. West, Chairman of the Board GeorGcE A. MurPHY, President 
, 37) Public Utilities Department—JoHN F. CuILps, Vice President in Charge 

APRIL! 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











f your problem concerns UTILITY RATES, 


you will want these two companion volumes 


Preparing 
for the 
Utility 
Rate Case 


by Francis X. Welch, 

B. Litt., LL. B., LL. M. 
320 pages 
Price $10 


MONG the values of this compilation of experiences 

taken from the records of actual rate cases, are the 

reviews of methods and procedures, which have been 
found helpful in — 


simplifying and speeding up rate 

case groundwork 

saving time and expense of participants 
cutting down “lag losses” 

increasing the confidence of investors 


all of which are in the public interest. 


The volume does not offer a program of standardized 
procedures for rate case preparation, but reviews the 
plain and practical methods that have been used. 


The chapter headings indicate the coverage: 


The Birth of the Utility Rate Case 
Public Relations and the Rate Case 
The Birth of Utility Company Rate Opposition 
The Nature of the Utility Rate Proceeding 
Events Leading Up to the Rate Case 
Selection and Function of the Attorney 
The Grand Strategy of the Rate Case 
The Mechanics of Rate Case Preparation 
Proof of the Rate Base 
The Completed Rate Base—Overheads, Land, 
Depreciation, Working Capital 
Completing the Rate Base; Working Capital 
Operating Expenses 
Operating Expenses, Continued— 
Annual Depreciation 
The Rate of Return 
Rate Adjustments—Allocations 





Conduct 
of the 
Utility 

Rate Case 


by Francis X. Welch, 

B. Litt., LL. B., LL. M. 
400 pcges 
Price $12.50 


HIS companion volume deals with those procedural 

matters which come after the preparatory stages of 
the rate case. It presents for the first time the practical 
problems of conducting the case — 


> filing the application 
> introducing the evidence 


> examining the witnesses, etc. 


In fact, it explains the time-saving and effective ways ot 
making the step-by-step progress toward the rate decision, 
including information concerning the requirements for 
appeal and review. 


Here are the chapter headings: 


Assisting In the Rate Case Preparation 

The Formal Approach to the Rate Case 

The Attorney-Client Relationship 

Preparing The Petition or Application 
Preparing the Testimony 

Parties—Rate Complaints—Rate Investigations 


Negotiations Before Hearing— 
Prehearing Proceedings 


Setting and Opening The Hearing 
Examination In Chief 
Cross-Examination and Rebuttal 
Evidence in a Rate Case 


The Case for Complainants or Rate 
Increase Protestants 


The Expert Witness 


Motions, Interlocutory Procedures, Arguments, 
Briefs and Decisions 


Appeal and Review 


Never before has anyone attempted to bring together, in relatively small compass, a com parable 


exposition and guide. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC... Publishers 
NEW BOOK DEPARTMENT 
SUITE 332, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
425 THIRTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRIESS—( Continued) 


(Continued from page 34) 
ption of solar energy and low re- 
ion of energy from the collector 


\linnesota professor noted 
ie of the interesting near future 
jlities for using solar energy for 
heating is as a heat source for 
win systems (those providing 

r (emperature control ). 
sen: heat pump systems, using 
water as their primary heat 

ire most feasible in mild 


of solar energy as a_ heat 
_ either partial or total, would 
t the economic expansion of heat 
s to the more northerly sections 
country,” Mr, Jordan said. 


Offers Processing Service 
Dwners of Private Reactors 

YING the setting up of com- 
il services to do the work, the 
ic Energy Commission has estab- 
a policy to provide for chemical 
sing services for the operators 
‘ate nuclear reactors. 
p Commission offers to contract 
he reactor owners providing for 
emical processing and recovery 
rce and special nuclear material 
med in irradiated fuel elements 
ed from the reactors, 
vidually negotiated contracts 
tablish firm charges for the ser- 
ubject to escalation on the basis 
propriate price index, and can- 
m by the Commission, after 
12 months’ notice, upon a de- 
bation that the services will be 
‘reially available at reasonable 


purpose of the new policy is to 
irther encouragement to the de- 
if a private atomic energy 
giving licensed reactor 
an assured means for re- 
the valuable constituents 
lin in spent fuel elements 
emoval from reactors. 
mission service covers 
osal in addition to proc- 
rradiated fuel elements 
materials, 
fuel elements are “spent” 
oved from a reactor. Sub- 
itities of fissionable ma- 
ll present in the elements 
ve recovered for re-use. 
‘lanket materials” refers 
ie inaterials which may be 
around the reactor core to be 
ited into fissionable material. 
rradiation, the blanket is taken 
¢ reactor and subjected to proc- 
© remove the fissionable ma- 
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rent « 


‘ 


terials produced through the action of 
neutrons, 

So far, operations of this sort are 
being performed only by government- 
owned plants at various Atomic 
Energy Commission sites. 

The Commission announced last 
year that it had approved a program 
to encourage private industry to build 
and operate plants for the chemical 
processing of irradiated fuel elements 
from research and power reactors. 
Under this program various meetings 
and seminars have been held for the 
information of industry, and the Com- 


mission has made available to inter- 
ested firms its technology in the field 
of chemical processing. This program 
will be continued. 

It is recognized, however, that sev- 
eral years will elapse before commer- 
cial processing plants can be put in 
operation, and that meanwhile reactor 
owners must have assurance that the 
service will be available when needed. 
The Commission, therefore, is pre- 
pared to contract to provide these 
services with owners of licensed re- 
actors for a term extending to June 


30, 1967. 











Dated April 1, 1957 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 

LEHMAN BROTHERS 


A. C. ALLYN AND COMPANY 
Incorporated 
HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


March 27, 1957. 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$250,000,000 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


Twenty-Eight Year 4% Debentures 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City 


Price 101.214% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
A. G. BECKER & CO. 
Incorporated 
HORNBLOWER & 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


Due April 1, 1985 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 

LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
WHITE, WELD & CO, 
DREXEL & CO. 
WEEKS W. E. HUTTON & CO. 


F. S. MOSELEY & 




















PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 MEADOW LAKE PARKWAY, KANSAS CITY 14, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 











* Standby 


%* Augmentation 
%* 100% Town Supply , 
! 


Design ¢ Engineering « Construction 


DRA KE & TOWNSEN D 11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


Jord, Bacon & Davis 


VALUATION FEnaine CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS RATE CASES 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 











GIBBS & HILL, inc. 
Consulting Engineers 
DESIGNERS ® CONSTRUCTORS 
Los Angeles NEW YORK Tampa 











GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ENGINEERS © CONSULTANTS © CONSTRUCTORS 


607 WASHINGTON ST. 
READING, PA. 


e WASHINGTON e@ PHILADELPHIA @© NEW YORK 


FOUNDED 1906 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


(continued) 





W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ELECTRIC — GAS — TRANSIT — WATER 
Financial and Economic Reports 
Valuations—Rate of Return—Depreciation Studies 
Traffic Surveys—Fare Analyses 


55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 














GUSTAV HIRSCH ORGANIZATION, INC. 
1347 West 5th Ave., Columbus (12) Ohio 


Telephone Hudson 8-0611 


Consulting and Supervisory Engineers and Contractors 
Construction and Operation of Utility Enterprises 














HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erection and Maintenance of 
Electrical Transmission and Distribution Lines 


1384 HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OIIIO 














JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 
ENGINEERS 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
APPRAISALS—INVESTIGATIONS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 
COST TRENDS — REPORTS 
for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 
DETERMINATION 











oe Rul pa n loypovralion 
ENGINEERS 4 CONSTRUCTORS 
POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION ¢ MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS e INVESTIGATIONS ¢ REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 





William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
Utility Management Consultants for past 35 years Specialising in 
GAS DEVELOPMENT OF CLASS RATES OF RETURN AND REGULATORY 
ELECTRIC CLASS UNIT COST DETERMINATIONS FOR Pn . 
WATER RATE STRUCTURE MODERNIZATION AND RATE CASES PROBLEMS 
Send for brochure: “The Value of Cost Analysis to Management” 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 











(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 


MIDDLE WEST SERVICE COMPANY 


Business and Engineering Consultants 
(INCLUDING JAY SAMUEL HARTT CONSULTING ENGINEERS) 








Organization * Corporate Practices * A ting © Budgeting ° Fi © Taxes * Stock Transfer « A isal: Valuat ° E i 
Analysis « Cost of Money Studies ¢ Depreciation Studies * Engineering ¢ = Planning « Industrial Engineering « ae Business © Rates © Pricing 
Sales and Marketing © Safety * Insurance * Pensions « Employee Welfare © Public Relations ¢ Advertising ¢ Personnel ¢ Industrial Relations 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











Pioneer Service &Engineering Co. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 
OPERATING ENGINEERS 
PURCHASING 





231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 








SANDERSON & PORTER 


CONSTRUCTION « REPORTS & 
SURVEYS 
NEW YORK " NEW YORK 











Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 











STONE « WEBSTER 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design « Construction e Reports e« Appraisals 
Examinations e Consulting Engineering 


NEW YORK BOSTON [os = BE Ov.u ere) PITTSBURGH 13 £O) OF BO Da 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE TORONTO 








The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Reports—A ppraisals 
Consulting Engineering 


80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











Whitman, Requardt and Associates 


Publishers of the 35-year-old 





DESIGN — SUPERVISION HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 
for Publi ili 
REPORTS — VALUATIONS By sry 






Including Hydro-Electric Properties 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 





1304 ST. PAUL STREET 
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Abram$/Aerial Survey 
Caporation 


Topographic and Planimetric Maps 
Mosaics, Plans & Profiles for all 
Engineering work. 


Abrams Bldg. Lansing, Mich. 





PETER F. LOFTUS CORPORATION 


Design and Consulting Engineers 
Electrical * Mechanical * Structural 
Civil * Thermodynamic + Architectural 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


4 > 
Op sv 
*tisHeo *” 








EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies 


g10 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 








LUTZ & MAY COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
REPORTS—DESIGNS—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Thoroughly Specialized 
RIGHT-OF-WAY 
PROCUREMENT 


es of From Title Search... 
oS on a 2 
‘ ...To Damage Claims 


COATES FIELD SERVICE 


P.O. BOX 1581 OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Coutts 





ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 


CONSOLIDATED 
GAS anb SERVICE CO. 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IL 














MINER AND MINER 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
INCORPORATED 


GREELEY COLORADO 








PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 
Radiography—Soils Mechanics 
Testing—Inspection—Analysis 
Main Office Pittsburgh, Pa. 

32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 








GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Investigations—Reports—Appraisals 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—insurance Surveys 








A. S. SCHULMAN ELECTRIC Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 
founded 1890 
Power STATION—INDUSTRIAL— 
COMMERCIAL—TRANSMISSION LINES— 
DISTRIBUTION 


2416 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles Tampa 








FRANCIS S. HABERLY 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 


122 SouTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 








The R. W. STAFFORD CO. 
GAS CONSULTANTS — ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTORS 

Natural Gas Conversions 
Plant Management & Operation 
Accident & Insurance Investigations 
\ Peak Shaving & Standby Plants 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
2944 Grant St, Phone UNiversity 4-6190 














JACKSON & MORELAND INC. 
Engineers and Consultants 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
Reports — Examinations — Appraisals 


Machine Design — Technical Publications 
Boston New York 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


Engineers — Architects 


Design, Construction Supervision 
Steam and Hydro Power Plants 
Power Systems — Industrial Plants 
Studies — Reports 


St. Louis ° San Francisco ° Washington 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly ists below the advertisers in this issue for ready refer- 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 


A 


Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation ................-- 
*Allen & Company 

*Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 

American Appraisal Company, The 

*American Creosoting Corporation 

*American Telephone & Telegraph Company 

*Analysts Journal, The 


Babcock & Wilcox Company, The 
Black & Veatch, Consulting Engineers 
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Carter, Earl L., Consulting Engineer 

Cleveland Trencher Company, The 

Coates Field Service 

Columbia Gas System, Inc., The 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. 

Commonwealth Associates, Inc. . 

Gommonwealth Services, Inc. ...... ......2...2.005- 
Consolidated Gas and Service Company 


D 
Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Engineers 
Delta-Star Electric Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 23 
*Divco Corporation 
Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp. ..................-. 9 
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Dresser Industries, Inc. ............... Outside Back Cover 
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*First Boston Corporation, The 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers 
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Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. ....... 41 
General Electric Company Inside Front Cover 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc., Consulting Engineers 
Gilbert Associates, Inc., Engineers 
Gilman, W. C., & Company, Engineers 
*Glore, Forgan & Company 


Haberly, Francis S., Consulting Engineers 

Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. .................... 
*Harriman, Ripley & Company . 

Hirsch, Gustav, Organization, Inc. 

Hoosier Engineering Company 


*/nternational Business Machines Corp. ............... 
*International Harvester Company, The 
Irving Trust Company 


Jackson & Moreland, Inc., Engineers 
Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, Engineers 
Justrite Mfg. Company 


*Fortnightly advertisers not in this issue. 


K 
Kellogg, M. W., Company, The 
Kerite Company, The 
*Kidder, Peabody & Company 
*Kuhn Loeb & Company 
Kuljian Corporation, The 


Leffler, William S., Engineers Associated 

*Lehman Brothers 

*Loeb (Carl M.) Rhodes & Co. 

Loftus, Peter F., Corporation j 
Lutz & May Company, Consulting Engineers ....... 


*Main, Chas. T., Inc., Engineers 
*Matthews, Jas. H., & Company .................. : 
*McCabe-Powers Auto Body Company ............ : 
*Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane ............ : 
Middle West Service Company 
Miner and Miner 
Morgan Stanley & Company 
Morysville Body Works, Inc. .............000.eeeeee, 0 
Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 

Inside Back Cover 


*National Association of Railroad & 

Utilities Commissioners : 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. ......... 
*Nuclear Development Associates, Inc. ............. 
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*Osmose Wood Preserving Co. of America, Inc. 


P 
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Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company, The ............ : 
Pioneer Service & Engineering Company 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory ................... : 
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Recording & Statistical Corporation .............. ; 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. ........ 
Robertson, H. H., Company 


Sanderson & Porter, Engineers ................... ‘ 
Sargent LUNG, CAGINOETS. «os... cs ccs sce ceee cscs ; 
Schulman, A. S., Electric Co., Engineers 

*Smith, Barney & Company 

*Sno-Cat Corp. of N. H. 

*Southworth Brush Cutter 

Sprague Meter Company, The 

Stone and Webster Engineering Corporation 
Stafford, R. W., Company, The, Consultants ........ : 
Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc., Engineers 
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*Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 


*Union Securities Corporation ................... : 
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*Western Precipitation Corporation ............... . 
*Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
White, J. G., Engineering Corp., The 
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Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
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over Channel Chaltir 
PRIVATE -LINE 


2-Way Radio 





3 
13 





9 










# 
[pe YOU GREATER RANGE, MAXIMUM PROTECTION 
4MNST NUISANCE AND SKIP INTERFERENCE 






fa new dimension in two-way radio communications—the result of 
Bf extensive engineering and “on-the-job” field testing. PRIVATE- 
Mradiophone incorporates an entirely new circuitry concept which 
bs privacy from interfering signals and unwanted co-channel mes- 
ow you can “get off the party line: No longer is it necessary 
Bn to a constant stream of “channel chatter” over the loudspeaker. 
TE-LINE radiophone is completely quiet except when receiving a 
m another PRIVATE-LINE radiophone in the same operation. 












CES MISSED AND MISUNDER- prevents desensitization of the re- 
DD MESSAGES—operators hear ceiver by accidental or intentional 




















messages within their own misadjustment. 
ation—minimizes confusion, in- 
tion. @ EASIER TO OPERATE—no additional 
3 buttons, lights, adjustments or oper- 
“wl EASES OVERALL EFFICIENCY— ational techniques—elimination of 
19, a emer errors mean more produc- squelch adjustments makes PRI- 
_. 4) MMB utilization of time—fewer re- VATE-LINE even simpler to oper- 
messages — more dispatched ate than conventional two-way radio 
cles per hour...real advantages equipment. 






ng peak load periods. 






@ REDUCES OPERATOR FATIGUE— 
REASES AREA COVERAGE— elimination of ‘channel chatter” 
Hed squelch” circuit automati- enables operator to concentrate on 
maintains optimum receiver his job—reduces tension, providing 
itivit), assuring maximum com- a more pleasant atmosphere — in- 
ications range at all times— creases job satisfaction. 
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MOTOROLA Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
450! Augusta Blvd., Chicago 5], Ill. 














(0 Send me additional information 
(1 Have a Radio Engineer call on me 


NAME. 





COMPANY. 








ADDRESS 





CITY. 










ni 





complete radio communication service—by the outstanding leaders of the industry 











Dodge 1700 Dodge P300 
Tandem Forward-Control 


Special bodies fit readily Dodge 500 
on any Dodge chassis Stake with Beverage Body 


MOST POWER orf tT 
‘2 LOW-PRICED 3 


... In every weight class 
Dodge Power Giants give you an extra bonus of power. 

From 204-hp. pick-ups to 232-hp. tandems, Dodge V-8's outpower the “other t 
by as much as 31%. This extra power reduces engine strain, saves wear. 
more, Dodge engines, both V-8's and 6's deliver full power on regular gas. 
Dodge hauls more payload, too . . . up to one-third more. And Dodge of 


major advantages in driving ease, cab comfort and prestige-building good lve 
See for yourself. Your Dodge dealer has a Power Giant to meet every trucking ne 








Dodge C.0.E. 700 Dodge 100 
Tractor Panel 
Collect Your Extra Dividends 


April is Extra-Dividend Month 


Get extra dividends in power, extra dividends in pay- 
load, extra dividends in performance . . . plus a spe- 
cial extra-dividend deal on a new Dodge Power Giant. 


DODGE TRUCKS wie me ronwanc wi 





